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 GHARLES SCRIBN 
New Publications. 


ANCIENT MYCENZ; 


DISCOVERIES AND RESEARCHES ON THE 
SITES OF MYCENAD AND TIRYNS. By Dr. 
HENRY SCHLIEMANN, author of “ Troy and its Re- 
mains,” with preface by Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
M.P. With maps, colored plates, views, and cuts. 
1 vol., 4to, cloth, extra, gilt top. Enlarged and Re- 
vised Edition. Price reduced to $7.50. 

Dr. Schliemann’s Men ay a this fall ina new 
edition, considerably enlarged, and in many respects 
rendered more perfect and complete than was possible 
when the book first appeared. Many minor changes 
and additions have been made throughout the work, 
and appendices have been added containing the opin- 
ions oF Professors Mahaffy and Sayce upon the date of 
the destruction of Mycenz. Several interesting en- 
gravings have also been prepared for the new edition, 
and the book is in every respect one of the most elegant 
specimens of the printer’s and engraver's art that has 
ever issued from the American press. The price of the 
work is now $7.50, instead of $12.00. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 


Essays on Beds and Tables, Stools and Candlesticks. 
By CLARENCE CooK. With over 100 illustrations 
from original drawings. 1 vol., small 4to, cloth, ex- 
tra. Price reduced to $4.00. 

“Mr. Cook writes with an easy finish and much 
daintiness of touch, and his pages have a very fresh and 
pleasant flavor. The publishers have so manufactured 
the work that it might be called the “ Book Beautiful.”’ 
But the charm in it lies deeper than in paper surface 
and letter-press and ver’s lines; and wherever it 
goes it will educate, inspire, and refine.“—T'he Literary 
World. 


A POPULAR COMMENTARY ON THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


Volume I. Comprising an introduction and the Gos- 
els of MATTHEW, MARK, and LUKE. By Prof. 
hilip Schaff, D.D., and Prof. Matthew B. Riddle, 
D.D. (Already published.) 

Volume IT, JOHN. By Prof. Wm. Milligan and Prof. 
Wm. F. Moulton, D.D. The Acts. by J.8. How- 

son, D.D., Dean of Chester, and Canon Donald 
Spence. (Now ready.) 

Each volume illustrated by nearly one hundred original 
engravings on wood and ye g maps and plans. 
Royal 8vo, cloth extra, price $6.00. 


RELIGION AND CHEMISTRY. 
A 
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GLEANINGS from a LITEBARY LIFE. 


By Professor FRANCIS BOWEN, of Harvard Univer- 
sity. 1 vol., 8vo, $3.00. 


THE BOW’S KING ARTHUR. 

Being Sir Thomas Malory’s ag of King Arthur 
and his Knights of the Round Table. Edited for 
Boys, with an Introduction by SIDNEY LANIER. 1 
vol., 8vo, extra cloth. With twelve illustrations by 
Alfred Kappes, $3.00. 


THE EXPLORATION OF THE WORLD. 
PARTII. The Great Navigators. By JULES VERNE. 
Very fully illustrated. 1 vol.,8vo, extra cloth, $3.50. 
A JOLLY FELLOWSHIP. 
By FRANK R. STOOKTON, author of “Rudder Grange.” 
Illustrated. 1 vol.,12mo. Extra cloth, $1.50. 
THE GRANDISSIMES ; 
A story of Creole Life. By GrorGE W. CABLE, au- 
thor of “‘ Old Creole Days.”’ 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 
ARMY LIFE IN RUSSIA. 


By Lieut. F. V. GREENE, U.S.A., late Military At- 
tache of the United States Legation at St. Petersburg, 
and author of “The Russian Army and its Cam- 
paigns in Turkey in 1877-78.” 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50, 


TROY. 

Its Legend, History, and Literature, with a sketch of 
the Topography of the Troad in the light of recent 
investigations. By 8. G. W. BENJAMIN. 1 vol, 
16mo. With a map. EZpochs of Ancient History 
Series, $1.00. 





New Library Editions of 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

FROM THE FALL OF WOLSEY TO THE DEATH 
OF ELIZABETH. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
A new library edition. Twelve vols., crown &vo, 
gilt top, per set, $18.00, 

THE HISTORY OF ROME, 

FROM THE EARLIEST TIME TO THE PERIOD OF 
1TS DECLINE. By Dr. THEODORE MOMMSEN. A 
new ed. Four vols., cr. 8vo, gilt top, per set, $8.00. 

THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 
By Prof. Exnst CurTIvus. Five vols, crown 8vo, gilt 





By Prof. Jos1an P. Cooks, of Harvard University. 
new edition, with additions. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 


top, new edition, per set, $10.00. 


These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent postpaid upon receipt of price, by 
CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 and 745 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





Kimball Union Academy, | 
MERIDEN, N. H. 
THE WINTER TERM begins Dec. 7. 
Send for a circular. 
296 ¢ M. R. GAINES, A. M., Principal. 


v NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1416 & 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course For public s ers, readers, teachers, and the 
neral student of higher English. Fall Term opens 

tober 4th, 70-page Catalogue on application. 
182 J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M.,, Prest. 








CHEAP MAPS For THe SCHOOL ROOM. 


I offer the following copper-plate maps, 1314 x 18% in., 
beautifully colored on stone for Zell’s At'as, at 10 cts. 
each, post-paid, or the set of six with map of the entire 
United States, bound in atlas-form, for 50 cts, 


I. New-England States and Long Island. 

Il. New York, New Jersey, Penna., Del., and Md. 
Ill. Ia., Mo., Kas., Neb., Col., Dak., Wy., and Mont. 
IV. Michi » Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 

V. Ohio, il, Ind., and Kentucky. 
VI. Texas, Indian Ter., and New Mexico. 


Order at once, as this is a limited invoice from the 
late Trade Sale. ddress 


School Bulletin Office, Syracuse, N. Y. 


) School P 





FISH’S A 


Examples are sufficiently 
distributed. 

The work prepared for the 
grades suggests variety i 


no FON 


various grades. 


oc SO 


9. 





IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO 


—— +—oe + 


RITHMETICS, 


A TWO-BOOK SERIES, combining MENTAL AND WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. 
REASONS FOR ADOPTION. 
Uniformity and harmony of series. 


A Small number of books in the series. 
Free from needless repetitions. 


ublications 


OF 





abundant, well chosen, and well 


pupils in lower and intermediate 
n method of treatment and drill. 


In harmony with the orat work of lower grades 
Order of arrangement unexceptionable, and adapted to the 


Method excellent in Order and Fullness, as well as in 
Exactness and Compactness of Treatment. 

Treatment of Percentage and Mensuration noticeably excellent. 

Books so complete as to prepare scholars for the study of 


10. 
Algebra. 
11. Valuable synopses for review. 
12. Excellent treatment of the French Metric System. 
13. 


Definitions, rules, and statements concise and clear. 
14. Valuable tables for reference 
15. Typographical and mechanical excellence. 


HARRISON HUME, New-Eng. Agent, 14 Milk St., Boston 








Heness-Sauveur 


254 A. ZUELLIG, Dir., Hotel Pelham, Boston. 


FLOCUTION. 235° COL BY, 149 (A) Tre 


s mont St. Stammering cured, 
Testimonials from J. E. Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, and 
Faculty of School of Oratory. 186 


CHOOL OF VOCAL PHYSIOLOGY. 

Established 1872, by Prof. Alex. Graham Bell. Vis- 
ible 8 h, Treatment of Stammering, Voice Culture, 
&c. For information address L. ALONZO BUTTER- 
FIELD, 90 Myrtle Street, Boston, Maas. 260 zz (1) 


Globes 








3, 5, 6, 10, 12, 16, and 30 in. diam. Send for 
Catalogue. H. B. Nims & Co., Troy, N.Y. 





Cc. W. BARDEEN, 
295 b 


INSTITUTE OF LANG VAGES, 


TAKE NOTICE. 
I will send One Dozen fine Stee! Pens, in a beautiful 
metal box, as samples, at half-price. Send six cents in 
| postage stamps. The box alone is worth the money, 
Address A. E. HOLMS, 
Gildersleeve’s Landing, Conn, 
(Reference, Editor of this paper.) 296 f 





ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 


Manufacturers of 


= ° j j 
Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments, 
Dealers in all kinds of 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 

both Field and Office use. 
Full illustrated price-list,on application. 264 tf (1) 








- Estaolished (827. _ 
They are Absolutely Perfect. 


No School is Complete without them. 
No Studio is furnished without them. 


Silver Medal, Paris, 1867. 


Grand Medal for Progress, 





DIXON'S 


Vienna, 1873. Centennial Award, 1876. 





The Cold Medal, Paris, 1878. 


They are Unequaled for Technical Drawing. 
Make finer and more Perfect Lines. 
Greater Variety of Shading for Art Work. 


Leads are Black, Smooth, Strong, Pleasant. 


American Graphite 


TEN GRADES OF LEADS, AS FOLLOWS, VIZ.: 
VV Similar grade to the European stamp of 
§ — Very, very soft . . . (BB B) 
VS—Very soft... .. (BB) 
S8—Soft...... . (BandNol) 
§ M—Soft medium. . . . (H Band No. 2) 
M B— Medium black . . . (F) draughtsmen, and e 
ue — Medium ... . . (Hand No. 3) grades are unequaled for art work. 
—Mediumhard ... (HH 
f — Hon Set Oe ee (H H H and No. 4) TESTIMONIALS. 
WWH—Veryhard ... . (HHH Hand No.5) “ Dear Sir :—I find the Dixon 
VH— Very, veryhard . . (H HH HHH) adapted to Cleon TUNTINGTON, Prest. Nat. A 
i= These pencils are superior to any made in Europe,| « po» gir:—I find your Dixon 
The leads are much finer, smoother, and more perfectly | smooth, free from grit, and al 
graded. The hard grades are perfect for architects, | obediently, RANK B 








Pencils. 


neers, and the softer and medium 





Graphite Artists’ Pencils admirable; well 
and delicate work.”” Truly yours, 


American Graphite Artists’ Pencils 
er excellent for my work.” 
W, Nat. Academy of Design, N. Y. 


Pac 





y of Design, N. Y. 


Yours 





THE JOSEPH DIXON CR UCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


“ From a careful trial now of several months, I am 
they far exceed any I have ever used.” veg roonectnt 
ILLIAM 


Am. BANK Nore Co., Art Depart., N. Y., July 5, 1876. 
erfectly satisfied 


yours, 
AIN SMILIE. 
KER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, Oct. 1, 1877. 


“ Myself and sister, in teaching our drawing-classes, use your Dixon 
Pencils, and we prefer them to ov other. 
VIRGINIA CRANBERRY, Teacher of Drawing, Packer Inst. 


“Dear Sir :—Your very excellent pencils, stam Dixon’s American 
Graphite Pencils, substitute the exhausted mines of Barrowdale in Cum- 
berland. Your Artists’ Pencils are in strength and smoothness the best I 
ever had in my hand.” 


Yours truly, 
CONSTANTINE HERTZBERG, 


Prof. of Drawing, Polytechnic Institute, B’klyn, N. Y. 





Avk your dealer for Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils, 
but if they are not sold by any dealer in your vicinity, write 
to us for samples, sending 9 cts. in stamps. 
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R.& J. BECK, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 


aud all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages free. 

2 Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
for three stamps. 

Mention this paper. 


i: G. WHITCOMB. 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
SCHOOL ane Tires, 








4 send for illustrated cir- 
—_"—— secular and price-list. 


Agent for the CLIMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER. 
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“HOLIDAYS!!! 


PIANOS & ORGANS at EXTRAORDINARY 
om gl y eaeeee OWGANS.845. 850 $00 received. 

up MAG« 
NIFICENT D PLANOS, Steol and 
ever enly be! otha 6 years. Ile 
lustrated Catalogue mailed. Agents Wanted. 
HORACE WATERS & CO., Manufrs & Deale 
ers, 826 Broadway, New York. Box 3530. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


General School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 
Blackboards, 
Eureka Liquid Slating, 
Alpha Dustless Crayons, 
Andrews’ Dustiless Erasers, 
Globes, Maps, Charts, 
Aids to School Discipline, 
Reward Cards, Medals, 
Gymnastic Apparatus, 
Kindergarten Material, 
Everything for Schools! 








Every Teacher should have our 
Circulars and Price-lists. Send 
for them, and for sample Alpha 
_ Dustless Crayon, to 

BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
200 tf 19 Bond St., New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Co r and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarme, Farms, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 

VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati, O. 


School, Hall, and Office 
FURNITURE, 

.. Of the most improved pat 
terns. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced Schoo) 
Desk, and has no equal. 


“New-England School Furnishing Co. 
31 Pranklin St., Boston. 


THE _BEST. Ks 






















le of the ** Perfection” Blackboard Eraser. 
ont tout, handles ga of bs Yarn, securely 

copper guaran to wear 
three years, with constant dally use. oa les mailed 
on RECEIPT of 30 cts. in paar. r pew cat- 


Sos ON BbiLGOL st sine {ae 
5' Bromfield 8 
Jouw A. BovLez, Manaker 


$72 cutss tres. "Adare Tavs Ee 





6 ote St. 
12 


Catalogue on Application. 
WM. DICKSON & SON, 


Manufacturers of 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APP’TS. 
90 Bleecker St., ALBANY, N. Y. 





Fine Metal Work made to order. 


_ Reference : Prof. St. Joun, Normal School, Albany. For sale by druggists, or mail, $1. 00. 


BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 
VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


Composed of the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 
v s ESCRIBED 300,000 PACKAGES WITH THE BEST RESULTS IN ALL 
FORMS OF IMPAIRED PVITALITY, MENTAL EXHAUSTION, OR WEAKENED DIGESTION. IT 
Standard Beams, Weights and Bedsure. Old Appa-/| 15 THE BEST PREVENTIVE OF CONSU MPTION AND ALI DISEASES OF DEBILITY. IT GIVES 
ratus Repaired and Refinished, and all descriptions of | REST AND SLEEP TO INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND ADULTS, BY STRENGTHENING THE BRAIN 
AND NERVES WITH THE FOOD THEY ACTUALLY REQUIRE. 
F. CROSBY, 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 








Hi. B. BENJAMIN. NEW YORK, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERINC PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class SGyemetes for sale at lowest rates for best pam. 





Vesey St. 


Correspondence solicited. 
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New Designed A aA for School Use in 5 Ppeles eT 
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E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 
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Illustrated Catalogues sent postpaid, on application. 
_OFTITe, 150 Tremont Street, Boston, Office Hours, front se, 4, M. to 4 P. M.~ 


SR ESTERBROOK'S Tens, 


gORKs “ies oBN Sy 
¥ A 2 3 Rep, 


Camden, N. J New York. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


~ CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL APPARATUS. 


ani J.& H BERGE 227: 
trated and Priced Cat- 191 Greenwich St. 


lta 25e. NEW YORK. 


























HEKTOGRAPH 


NEW PROCESS OF DRY COPYING. 
Patented May 18 and June 1, 1880. 

The ye cheapest, and best method ever invented for the duplication of 
writings or drawings; especially adapted for Superintendents and Poachers in 
preparing questions for examinations for teachers and pupils. 
me —— 2 a having Boe a4 ay to us, the manufacture, sale, 

ec ng-pa er than the HEK 
will be prosecuted to the extent of the law. a 
Send for circular. Sold by all Stationers. 


HEKTOGRAPH COMPANY. 
22 and 24 Church St, NEW YORK. 
Headquarters for New-England, 3 Arch Street, Boston, 











WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


ADOPTED FOR 
THE SCHOOLS 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 





Worcester’s New Pronoun- 
cing Spelling-Book. 
Werees rs New Primary 


OF BOSTON: pellin -Book. 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
Written, Elementary, 
and Primary. 


PPE 
ing-Book. 
Etc., Ete., Fie. 


vanced Spell- 











PROFESSIONAL | 
MICROSCOPE 


of our own make, with steady, firm 
— coarse and fine adjustment, 2 
e-pieces, 3-4 and 1-5 inch Wales 
5 jects, Forceps, Book, &c., which 
are in fine mahogany case, with lock 
and draws. 
Price, $50. 


(Same as sold 3 years ago for $100.) 


@ Send for Illustrated Price-list 
of same. 


BENJ. PIKE'S SON & CO. 
OPTICIANS, 
930 BROADWAY, =. Ve 








VSE= persis, Wins’: a 


Pain TNS Ax, &c. 
Beat Known. Foran, 1824, 





durable. 


THE ORIGINAL AND CENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY, 


Established 18:26. 


Bells for all purposes. Warranted satisfactory and 


MENEELY & 00 . West Troy, N. Y. 





Peundand 


Dr. R. H. 
of kidney Phar ag it hi 
cured ve 


Pile les, or 
and nervous disorders. 
Seyeay- wens is tea dry ms vegetable com- 





KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Constipation and Piles. 


South Hero, Vt., says, “In cases 
as acted likeacharm, It 
Piles, and 


m years o 
and Costiveness it com- 


PIGS Hogabon, of ete pacts 
ogstis tins nes wonders for CL etely cur- 


ing a sovere Lt 
wonetaeun WHY? 


Seeeenth Ast eho LIVER on BOWEL eed the BOWELS and 
the EIDNEYS at fhe same time. 
tocnuse it cleanses the 


stem of 
us humors that develo 

liseases, Bii- 
Constipation, 
ake Neuraigia 





mail prepaid. 


One ieeense will makesix qts of medicine. 
TRY rr Now : 
ta Buy it at the Druggists. Price, $1.00. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & 60., Proprictors, 
1D _ cwirieena post paid.) 


Burlington, Vt. 


Tn response to the urgent requests of great 
numbers of people who prefer to purchase a 
a already prepared, the pro- 


this celebrated remedy now pre- 


pare it in liquid form as well as dry. It is 

very concentrated, is put up in large bottles, M 
and is equally efficient as that put up dry in : 
tin cans. It saves the necessity of preparing, lif 
is always ready, and is more easily taken by : 
most people. Price, $1 per bottle. Tl 
LIQUID AND DRY SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. ex 








A 52 Cow 


Ohicago Agency, 71 E. Washington Street, 


P bene RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’rs, 0 
Burlington, Vt. h 
hd 

NEY ea BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
EY STREET, Boston. 8é 
Hor ctvenies ore , address F. B. Snow. nd 
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THANKSGIVING. 


LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 


BY MRS. 


Come home ! come home! 
The hearth-fires burning bright 
Call with clear tongues of light, 
‘* Exiles, where’er ye roam, 
Hark! the sweet welcome home; 
The door stands wide, 
Fond hearts and true wait at the ingle-side: 
Come home ! 


Come home! come home! 
Haste from the city’s care, 
Home can no longer spare 
Her own beloved ones now; 
Smooth the close-knitted brow, 

Rest, weary head, 
Upon thy childhood’s soft and graceful bed: 
Come home! 


Come home! come home! 
The fervent hand-clasps feel 
Grappling like links of steel; 
Brothers and sisters all 
Come to your father’s hall, 

To mother’s arms, — 
O dear embrace beyond all later charms! 
Come home! 


Come home! come home! 
Surround the festive board, 
Let the health-cup be poured, 
And as ye quaff it, sing 
To God your thanksgiving! 

Our fathers’ God, 
Who leads us safely home with staff and rod: 
Come home! 








THE NEW COLONY. 
Tis a scheme that is truly gigantic 
Tom Hughes has just started, for he 
Is now taking across the Atlantic, 
To settle in far Tennessee, — 
A new colony, people by dozens,— 
Male settlers, the young and the old, 
With their wives and their sisters and cousins, 
Are all gathered into the fold. 


They’re to sow on the fair mountain-ranges, 
To reap and to trade in the mart, 
While through all Fortune’s troublesome changes 
They’re still to be English at heart. 
Quoth the wily American, ‘‘ Thank’e, 
Though now of Old England you’re types, 
In a very few years you’ll be Yankee, 
And swear by the Stars and the Stripes!”’ 
— London Punch. 





PUBLIC OPINION. 


Tue New Scuoou SurERINTENDENT OF Boston.— 
Mr. Seaver has taught twenty years, is in the prime of 
life, has the best of natural adaptation to the work, has 
ripe scholarship, high literary attainments, is not an 
extremist, but a gentleman and scholar who will, with- 
out fear or favor, bring to the questions at issue a clear 
head, broad experience, and good judgment; and, though 
he was not our first choice, we believe he is in every 
sense aman adapted to the place, and the second best 





done. Let him be heartily supported by all the inter- 
ests concerned.— The Traveller ( Boston.) 

Mr. Seaver’s skill as a teacher, and his decision of 
character, united with his excellent judgment and con- 
sideration for the rights of his associates and helpers, 
have had ample field for exercise, and have been 
crowned with the best results. In the office of superin- 
dent it is fair to suppose the same qualities will enable 
him to meet its requirements with firmness and confi- 
dence, and at the same time to avert the conflicts which 


in recent years have sometimes needlessly disturbed 
our school service. He will have the good wishes of all 
true friends of public education in entering upon his 
new duties.— Advertiser (Boston). 


Screncg in Scuoor, — A large number of teachers 
have demonstrated that various branches of science can 
be taught to the young by the true as well as by the 
false method. Help should be gathered from these ex- 
periences for the benefit of those who want help. In 
his address, as rector of the University of Aberdeen, 
Professor Huxley said: “I would not raise a finger to 
introduce more book work in science into any art cur- 
riculum in the country.” We concur in this sentiment 
as applied to the present science-teaching in the public 
schools, We would not raise a finger to extend it. 
President Barnard of Columbia College, in a public ad- 
dress, reprobating in severe terms the common method 
of teaching science as being an inversion of the true 
order of cultivating the mental faculties, referred to the 
great benefits which must arise “when our systems of 
education shall have been remodeled from top to bot- 
tom.” That result may come about in the fullness of 
time, but it is wise to expect only a gradual improve- 
ment. Vice-President Grote, in his St. Louis address, 
pointed out the guiding principle in this case as a sub- 
stitution of real knowledge for second-hand information, 
by a necessary law of mental advancement. In obedi- 
ence to this principle the original cultivators of science 


should do what they may to raise the standard of the 
prevalent science-teaching, and we respectfully ask 
whether it will not be expedient for the association to 
assign to a committee the duty of reporting at our next 
meeting on the best modes of improving the science 
teaching in our public schools. 

E. L. Youmans, J. W. Powe t, 

A. R. GRATE, J.S. NewBeErry, 

Com. of Amer. S. S. Assoc. 


Tur AGassiz AssociatTion.—One of the best signs 
of the times is the interest in the natural sciences 
which children ought to take, but which they never 
will take while it is connected in their minds only with 
dry study, long tasks, and Latin names. The Agassiz 
Association, — instituted by Harlan H. Ballard, now 
principal of the Lenox (Mass.) Academy, and indorsed 
by Prof. Alexander Agassiz,— is an association named 
after the great Louis Agassiz. It is a society which 
children all over the country may join, and which, 
through the happy impetus of an earnest esprit de corps, 


may lead them to explore for themselves the every-day 
fields of Nature; and so, by free yet organized observa- 
tion and a cultivated habit of thought, lay the founda- 
tion of future interest in the sciences. — Scribner's 


Monthly. 


Tux Rop. — Few good teachers could ask for more 
than the reserved power to wield force, if moral suasion 
fails. While parents fail to govern without force, 
teachers will find it difficult to do so, but force remains 
a mark of hasty and ill-considered government, feeble 
on its moral side, and denoting a low relation between 


without subsequent regret and sense that it might have 
been avoided. Schools have to deal with pupils in all 
grades of life, those grossly vicious and accustomed to 


brutality as well as the well-behaved and refined. As 
the former are in school largely for moral reformation, 
their corrective treatment is a subject of high impor- 
tance.—Springfield Republican. 


Tue Prive or a Cuiip. — In one of the St. Louis 
public schools many of the children who came from a 
distance were accustomed to bring a lunch, and thus 
save a long walk home for dinner. They generally ate 
it together and had a merry time. Among those who 
stopped, one of the teachers noticed a little girl who 
looked wistfully at her playmates as they were eating 
the noon meal. But one day the girl brought her bun- 
dle also, wrapped in paper. At noon she did not go 
with the others, but remained at the desk, as if prefer- 
ring to eat alone. The teacher thinking her unsocial, 
advised her to go to the lunch-room with her playmates, 
and walked toward the desk to take the bundle. But 


the little girl bursting into sobs, said: “Don’t touch 
it; and oh, teacher, don’t tell, please. It’s only blocks!” 
The poor girl had no dinner to bring, but wished to 
keep up “appearances,” so as not to seem unlike her 
schoolmates. And she was one of the best scholars in 
the school. She was very dear to the teacher’s heart 
after that incident.—St. Louis Times. 


LATIN AS A HELP TO ENGLISH. 


BY W. E. SCOFIELD, A.M, 


While Latin is unexcelled as a means of mental dis- 
cipline, the classical teacher must not rely upon this 
fact as the sole reason for maintaining it in courses of 
instruction. If its study tends in any degree to lessen 
one’s mastery of a vigorous English style; nay, more, 
if it cannot be employed directly to increase the stu- 
dent’s skill in the use of his native tongue, then the 
American public may well demand that it shall no longer 
stand in the way of other branches which certainly will 
accomplish the object desired. But surely no lengthy 
argument is needed to show that a person’s knowledge 
of English is increased by the study of Latin. The 
merest smattering of Latin gives to the pupil a comprehen- 
sion of the laws of language, such as cannot be obtained 
by years of study devoted simply to English grammar. 
This fact not even the most determined opponents of 
classical study will deny. 

But more than a technical knowledge of English 
grammar is required to make us masters of our native 
speech. Skill does not always accompany understand- 
ing. The fault with most of our English study is that 
we gain merely the power of taking to pieces without 
the power of putting together again. What is required 
is the ability to select fit words and to join them prop- 
erly in sentences and paragraphs. This need is begin- 
ning already to be realized, and to-day the best instruc- 
tion in purely English branches aims to cultivate the 
student’s power of expressing himself in a correct and 
easy style. 

The work of translation from Latin to English is in 
itself both analysis and synthesis; an analysis of the 
Latin to find out its meaning, and then a putting to- 
gether of English words and sentences to express the 
meaning thus discovered. It is this rendering of Latin 
into idiomatic English that is most valuable, if only it 
is properly employed. But, sad to say, here occurs the 
most negligence on the part of teachers. No care 








man in the city or country for the work that is to be 
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grammar, or upon the history, geography, and mythol- 
ogy of the ‘ancients, can make up for neglect at this 
point. The experience of the writer, both as pupil and 
as instructor, leads him to think that far too little at- 
tention is paid to this all-important work of translation. 
What does the average teacher do to give his pupils an 
understanding of the differences between Latin and 
English idiom ? He never explains the use of the ab- 
lative absolute, but is always content with a rendering 
of it into the awkward construction of an English nom- 
inative independent; and sometimes one is found so 
stupid as even to require such a translation. He never 
leads his pupils to comprehend the fact that in English 
purpose is never denoted except by a clause beginning 
with “that” or “in order that ”; indeed, it is often a 
matter of grave doubt whether he fairly comprehends 
this fact himself. He never allows the genitive case to 
be translated by an English possessive, but always uses 
the everlasting “of.” Teachers have even been found 
who always required subjunctives to be translated by 
the auxiliaries “ may,” “ might,” “ would,” or “should,” 
and the infinitives of indirect discourse by English in- 
finitives ! 

If neglect of good translations, then, is a fault of our 
Latin instruction, what is the remedy? Evidently, 
the prime source of all the trouble is the carelessness 
and ignorance of the teacher, and here the remedy 
should first be be applied. If he will devote more at- 
tention to the daily lesson, striving to break loosefrom 
bad habits, and to acquire for himself a vigorous style 
of translation, the effect will be marked upon his pupils. 
When time will allow, it is often of great benefit to re- 
quire written translations to be brought into the class 
and there subjected to general criticism. 

There is nothing which develops more the analytical 
powers of the student than the process of turning Eng- 
lish into Latin. The method, now justly so popular, 
of introducing a large amount of Latin composition into 
the student’s work will do much to give him a better 
understanding of English. The translation from Latin 
to English must certainly be supplemented in this way, 
if the best results would be obtained. Hitherto most 
of the arguments that have been advanced in favor of 
this method have been drawn from the classical side 
entirely; but the student gains by it as much in his 
knowledge of English asin that of Latin. There surely 
can be no better discipline than to translate English 
into Latin, especially if the sentences or passages chosen 
are of such a character that they will not admit of a 
literal translation. He is obliged to analyze carefully 
the sentences given to him, and to seek the real sense 
underneath the ordinary meaning of the words. 

Professor Ramsay writes, in Macmillan’s Magazine : 


“The first step toward a proper rendering into Latin 
must be a careful analysisof the,English. It is this that 
makes the study of Latin so valuable. A boy can trans- 
late into a modern language almost without thought; but 
to translate into Latin he must first penetrate to the 
fountain-head of the thought, and thence descend again 
by new channels into new forms of speech. Not a page 
of English can be found which does not bristle with 
points which are totally non-Latin in form, and which 
can only be made into Latin by first extracting the 
kernel and then transmuting it into Latin,—the vague 
everywhere replaced by the exact, the abstract by the 
concrete, the indefinite by the positive. Such a process, 
I need scarcely say, is as valuable for gaining a mastery 
over English as over Latin; it is in this way that Eng- 
lish and English grammar should be taught, and not 
by means of the pedantic and trivial technicalities which 
we find in certain well-known grammars which are or 
were only too much used in our schools.” 


If the student is to gain all possible advantage from 
the practice of Latin composition, he must have im- 
pressed upon him two rules to be rigidly followed in the 
preparation of his lesson. The first is that not a word 
of a sentence should be written down until the whole is 
completely framed jp the mind; the second, that the 
English-Latin dictionary should be consulted only as a 
last resort. Pupils should be taught to depend upon 
themselves, and to employ, as far as possible, the vocab- 


-be kept prominently in mind. The advice to be given 


ulary which they find in their daily reading-lessons. A 
disregard of these fundamental rules renders the exer- 
cise simply one of matching Latin and English words. 
Exactly the same carelessness that we noticed previously 
of allowing pupils to make a word-for-word translation 
from Latin to English, is manifested in rendering Eng- 
lish into Latin. The student, with his dictionary ever 
at hand, can scarcely avoid falling into the error of a 
word-for-word rendering. 

To no one is a better opportunity given of teaching 
students to use plain English than to the classical 
teacher. Let him impress upon all that, simple, plain 
Saxon words are much better than the long Latin de- 
rivatives with which some would deluge the language. 
Let him avoid, above all things, the simple Anglicizing 
of Latin words. Teach the child early that terseness 
gives strength, and the lesson once learned will never 
be forgotten. 








THE SPEAKING VOICE.—(L) 


BY JOHN HOWARD, N. Y. CITY. 


In addressing the general class of speakers, that is, 
of those who must exalt their voices to more than con- 
versational power, the needs of the school-teacher will 


will equally well apply indeed to other speakers, to 
lawyers, or to clergymen; but the school-teacher has 
his or her especial trials, and to some extent requires 
exceptional advice. For the school-room puts a con- 
stant strain upon the voice; it allows no intervals of 
rest and recuperation. The lawyer, the clergyman, is 
obliged to declaim, without pause, for a half-hour or an 
hour; but he may rest from further effort for a week, 
or at least fora day. But the teacher must endure for 
five or six hours of each day, exhorting the pupils to 
greater effort, restraining them within certain bounds, 
instructing them in various branches, answering ques- 
tions, and ordering the general movements; and 
throughout this exhausting period of time the vocal or- 
gans must be virtually put to a declamatory use. For 
the distance of the seats of the room, and even of the 
seats for recitation, is far too great for conversational 
mildness of tone. Of necessity the volume of sound 
must be enlarged to be heard with distinctness. 

This necessity of a stronger utterance is most seriously 
felt by the female teachers. The usages of society have 
accustomed them to a subdued and mild quality of 
voice, and a very moderate degree of power. To the 
inexperienced young lady, who finds herself for the 
first time compelled to make herself heard by an au- 
dience of from fifty to two hundred restless boys and 
girls, the moment is always a trying one. She calls a 
name; her voice comes back to her ears, sounding 
strange and unladylike. She gives a simple direction, 
and is surprised and mortified to find that the free and 
natural inflections, the graceful swaying up and down 
of the tone, is lost, or at least confined to narrow limits. 
With no intention to show affectation, the voice really 
gives that impression. Above all, she notices with 
alarm how severe a physical exertion she must make, 
and before the close of the long hours of constant 
speech, she will realize that her state of general bodily 
exhaustion is more largely caused by her vocal efforts 
than by all the movements of vigilance and discipline. 

The male teachers are subjected to the same mortifi- 
cations, though in a less degree. Their larger school- 
rooms and greater number of pupils, besides their dis- 
proportionate share of discipline and direction, may, 
however, make greater demands upon their superior 
physical strength and heavier voices. 

Before attempting to roughly outline a general plan 
for relief, it will be interesting to theorize briefly upon 
the cause for such universal weakness of an important 
function. Inquiring for the reasons of this common de- 
fect may suggest some valuable hints for practical use. 





I am strongly inclined to believe that the refinement 


and restrained phonation. How unconsciously the 
dread of uncouth behavior will influence every one may 
be observed even in the act of ordinary respiration. 
The glottis, or opening between the vocal chords in the 
throat, is subject during breathing to a law called “ the 
respiratory action of the glottis.” By virtue of this 
law every in-drawing of breath widens the glottis, 
while at every exhalation the glottis again becomes 
narrow. Though an ordinary breath will flow noise- 
lessly through the widened opening, it will be distinctly 
audible when exhaled through the narrower space. 
Hence it follows that our in-drawn breaths would be 
noiseless ; but, were natural laws exactly followed, our 
out-going breaths, even as we sit quietly without effort, 
would be easily and, as custom decides, offensively no- 
ticeable by a companion. To avoid this, an unnatural 
restraint is exerted at every breath. 

The usual low-pitched and gentle tone of social inter- 

course in a similar manner disturbs the normal process 
of voice-giving. Properly, a generous respiratory effort 
should support a full and frank delivery. But in 
fact, the respiratory effort is checked and restrained, 
the lungs are compressed feebly and uncertainly by the 
effortless recoil of the ribs; the pressure of breath upon 
the vocal chords is insufficient for their free and effect- 
ive vibration, and the voice is necessarily light and 
mild. Even at this feeble degree of power, the speaker 
relies somewhat upon efforts of the throat. The mus- 
cles of, the tongue are contracted, or the vocal chords 
are drawn too near together. Such efforts are surely 
unnatural, but they are absolutely necessary to make 
the voice clear and distinct enough for conversation, 
when the respiratory effort is so much reduced. 
These faults of throat, mildly committed in ordinary 
speech, are intensified in the school-room into painful 
and fatiguing efforts. The respiratory effort has so 
long been neglected that the greater demands of public 
speaking prompt the teachers to extreme bodily exer- 
tions; and again abnormal muscles are brought into 
violent play. 

There may be other exciting causes, but I believe this 
to be the principal one. In future papers, these faults 
will be more particularly described, and some general 
plan for their removal will be attempted. 








“THE BEARINGS OF THIS OBSERWATION 
LAYS IN THE APPLICATION OF IT.” 


Bronson Alcott, of Boston, told Joseph Cook, and 
Joseph Cook told everybody he met, that he made a 
regulation in his sehool that if a pupil violated a rule, 
“the master should substitute his own voluntary sacri- 
ficial chastisement for that pupil’s punishment: and 
this regulation almost Christianized his school,” “One 
day,” Mr. Alcott said, “I called up before me a pupil 
who had violated an important rule. I put the ruler 
into the offender’s hand ; I extended my own hand; I 
told him to strike. Instantly I saw a struggle begin 
in his face. A new light sprang up in his countenance. 
A new set of shuttles seemed to be weaving a new nat- 
ure within him. I kept my hand extended, and the 
school was in tears. The boy struck once and burst 
into tears. He seemed transformed by the idea that I 
should suffer chastisement in place of his punishment, 
and ever after was the most docile fellow in the school, 
though he had at first been the rudest.” 

Now, this is very affecting and reasonable and strik- 
ing. No one can read the incident and very readily 
forget it; and it contains a lesson that every school- 
teacher can certainly read with profit. The incident 
came to the knowledge of Willis K. Stoddard, who for 
years past has been teaching a district school in Flint 
river township, in Iowa. He read this extract from 
one of Joseph Cook’s lectures, and never forgot the 
great moral lesson it conveyed. Young Mr. Stoddard 
had some very hard boys in his school. They were big 
and noisy and rough and turbulent. He had reasoned 





of our daily intercourse has led us to this habit of weak 


with them, he had expostulated; he had begged and 
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and wept. He had whipped them until his arms ached, 
and the directors had threatened to dismiss him for un- 


grew worse and worse every day. But when he was at 
his wits’ end, and was seriously thinking of running 
away and losing all of his back salary rather than stay 
at the school another day, he read this incident and it 
gave his troubled mind new light. He had treasured 
it up probably half a day when, one bright June after- 
noon, Samuel Johnson, the biggest, and strongest, and 
worst of all the big bad boys, violated all the rules of 
the school, one after another, as fast as he could think 
of them, and wound up by tearing seven leaves out of 
his geography. These he crammed into his mouth, 
and, when he had chewed them into a pulp, he took 
the “wad” into. his hand and propelled the whole mass 
with great violence into the ear of Ellis Haskell, who 
signified his very natural dismay and astonishment by 
a tremendous howl. Mr. Stoddard called Samuel John- 
son up to his desk, and more carmly than was his cus- 
tom under such circumstances, told him to go out and 
bring in a switch. The boy presently returned with a 
very peaceful looking switch indeed, —a switch appar- 
ently far gone in the stages of consumption, — the sick- 
est switch ! 

“Now,” said Mr. Stoddard, with a gentle, compas- 
sionate intonation, “ strike me.” 


Samuel Johnson, who had already begun to unbutton 
his own jacket, opened his mouth wide and the whole 
school stared in speechless amazement. Mr. Stoddard 
calmly repeated his order. He thought he could see 
the “new set of shuttles beginning to work.” “Some 
one,” he said tenderly,—“ some one must suffer for the 
infraction of the rules. I will suffer chastisement in 
your stead.” The teacher saw a “ new light spring up” 
in Samuel Johnson’s countenance. The boy looked at 
his teacher and then at his switch. The teacher could 
“see a struggle begin in the face.” Presently the 
tears sprang to Samuel Johnson’s eyes, and he said in 
a voice confused with anxiety, “ Hadn’t I better go out 
and get a bigger switch ? ” 

The teacher softly told him he might do so if he 
wished, and Samuel Johnson went out and was gone 
ten minutes. When he returned, the school smiled. 
He carried in his hand a switch that looked like a Rus- 
sian peace commisioner. It was about seven feet long, 
an inch and three-quarters thick at the butt, and was 
limber and twisted, and had knots and knobs clear 
down to the point. The boy’s face shone with a bright 
glow of conscientious satisfaction as he balanced this 
switch and drew it through his hard, muscular hands. 

Mr. Stoddard stood up and folded his arms. Then 
he said, with a sad, sweet look at the culprit, “ Now 
strike me,” 

Samuel Johnson did not act in greedy and unseemly 
haste. He conducted himself like a boy who had a 
painful duty to perform, but is impelled by conscien- 
tious motives to perform it thoroughly. He pulled off 
his jacket; he rolled up his sleeves; he spat in his 
hands, and took a two-handed grasp on the switch. 
Twice he changed the position of his feet to get a bet- 
ter brace. Then he drew a long, deep breath, raised his 
arm, and the switch just shrieked through the air like 
4 wild, mad, living thing. 

Old Mr. Hargis, the senior director, who lives only a 
mile and a half away from the school-house, said he was 
out in the field plowing, and when Mr. Stoddard left 
off his first yell the old man’s first impression was that 
the school-house had been struck by lightning. The 
hext time the teacher shouted, the director was con- 
Vinced that a steamboat had gone astray and was whis- 
tling for a landing somewhere up the creek. While he 
was trying to hold his terrified horses, another volley 
of sound came sweeping over the land like a vocal cy- 
clone; and old Mr. Nosengale, who had been deaf 
twenty-three years, came running over, saying he be- 
lieved they were fighting down at the quarries. By 
this time they were joined by the rest of the neighbors, 


‘and the excited 
| the schoolhouse. 
necessary severity and absolute cruelty: and the boys| 








population went thronging on toward 


In accepting Mr. Stoddard’s resignation, the direc- 
tors considerately allowed his pay for the full term, and 
in a series of complimentary resolutions spoke of his 
efficiency in the highest terms, although it transpired 
that the board was privately agreed after all the facts 
had been laid before it, that he was too much of a “ nat’- 
ral-born fool” to suit a practical locality. Mr Stoddard 
is not teaching anywhere this summer. He told his 
landlady that he needed rest, and the good hearted ld 
investigating committee was amazed to discover that 
Mr. Stoddard rested, and even went to bed, by leaning 
up, face foremost, against the mantlepiece in his room. 
—New York Times. 








THE FALL OF THE LEAVES. 


BY W. BOSSON. 
When the frost has touched the maple, 
With its cold and slender fingers; 
Touched the sumach and the maple, 
Till the sunset beauty lingers 
Like the fading of the twilight, 
Like the mingling of the sunlight 
With the red and with the green, 
With the yellow soft and sheen,— 
Every tree, the forest round, 
Sends a message to the ground. 


Message pure and greeting holy: 

From the high unto the lowly 

From the sunlight to the shadow, 
From the dark wood to the meadow; 
Drifting, floating, shifting, whirling, 
Upward, downward, sideways turning: 
Down they come, from crimson bowers, 
Seek the ground in sunny showers,— 
Oh, the magic of the leaves! 

Ob the spells that fancy weaves! 


In the sunbeam’s drifting maze, 
In the pleasant Autumn haze, 

In the morning’s waking bower, 
In the evening’s calmest hour,— 
On the brook and on the stream, 
Changing oft as fancy’s dream; 
Whirling in an eddy now, 

Soon the pool’s dark breast below, 
Then upon a ripple dancing, 
Everwhere the leaves are racing. 


Beauteous flock of settling birds,— 
Changlings, e’en like folly’s words,— 
Richer light upon you lies, 

Than in fairest maiden’s eyes; 
Brighter hues your cheeks disclose, 
Than the lily or the rose! 

Frailer yet and fairer, too, 

Than the pearl-drops of the dew, 
Daylight, starlight charms combine, 
In these changing glows of thine. 


Soft ye fall upon the bill, 
Gently rest ye on the rill; 

In and out the open door, 
There upon the sanded floor,— 
Soft as memories of the past, 
Vain as hopes that do not last, 
Bright as even fancy’s dream, 
Or the bubbles on the stream,— 
Swift ye come and quickly go, 
As the things of long ago. 


How I love to see you fall, 
Drifting into ruin all; 

Meeting children in the road, 

In the meadows fair and broad; 
Drifting down the woodland way 
Heedless of the passing day! 
Soon false friends as light as you 
Pass from out our narrow view; 
Flitting, flying, down ye fall 

In the dust; Oh, rest you all! 


Greencastle, Ind., Nov., 1880. 








VARIETIES. 


— A mosquito always settles before he presents his bill. 

— Next to silence comes brevity, — the wise man’s strength 
and the fool’s refuge. 

— The tree keeps its trunk in good order during the winter 
so that it will be ready to leave early in the spring. 

— Patrick (dressing for a party): ‘‘ Bedad, now, I shan’t be 
able to get on these boots till I’ve worn them a time or two.”’ 
— A youth refused to take a pill. His crafty mother there- 
upon placed the pill in a preserved peach and gave it to him. 
Presently she asked, “Tom, have you eaten the peach ? 
He replied, ‘‘ Yes, mother, all but the seed,”’ 

— A lawyer, some time since, asked a judge to charge the 
jury, “‘ that it is better for ninety-nine guilty men to escape 
than for one innocent man to be punished.” ** Yes,” said the 
judge, ‘‘I will give that charge; but it is the opinion of the 





court that the ninety-nine guilty men have escaped already.” 


THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE ONCE MORE. 


BY ALBERT SALISBURY, A.M. 





THE JOURNAL has lately published articles on the Louisiana 
Purchase by two eminent text-book makers, each striving to 
defend the accuracy of his own published works. Perhaps 
you may be willing to give a hearing, on the same topic, toa 
layman'; one under no necessity of defending the accuracy or 
consistency of his past utterances, but only desirous of having 
the truth made manifest. 

To begin at the beginning, let us notice that mere discovery 
never constituted a sufficient or valid basis for a national claim. 
Discovery must be followed by settlement within a reasonable 
time. Through neglect of this second element, settlement, 
Spain failed to reap the fruits of De Soto’s discovery of the 
Mississippi. 

Another principle must also be recognized; viz., that dis- 
covery of the mouth of a navigable river, if followed by settle- 
ment, gives the right to all the country drained by that river 
and its tributaries, and that only. So much for the’ inter- 
national law of the subject. 

France became possessed of the Mississippi valley in the 
manner and according to the principles above indicated, and 
gave to it the name of Louisiana. How much territory was 
included under this name, we may ascertain from the official 
utterances of the French Government. In the royal grant of 
Louis XIV. to Anthony Crozet, Sept. 12, 1712, the boundaries 
of Louisiana are specifically defined. I have the text of that 
grant before me. Louisiana is described as comprising 
the Mississippi valley to the Illinois, including the Missouri 
valley. In 1717 the “ Illinois country” was added to Louisiana, 
thus making the term applicable to the whole Mississippi val- 
ley, and no more, 

Between 1754 and 1763, by force of arms, England wrested 
from France the eastern slope of this valley, while Spain re- 
ceived the western slope and the island of New Orleans. That 
this territory ceded to Spain in 1763 did not include a foot of 
land beyond the Rocky Mountains, is too evident to need ar- 
gument. The French never sent an explorer of any sort to 
the Pacific coast, never crossed the Rocky Mountains, never 
formed a single establishment beyond them, nor even in their 
vicinity; and certainly could not sell nor give away that which 
they had never even pretended to possess. ‘‘ Logic can no 
farther go.’’ 

Napoleon recovered Louisiana from Spain in 1800, by the 
treaty of St. Ildephonso, ‘‘ with the same extent that it now has 
in the hands of Spain, and that it had when France possessed 
it, and such as it ought to be after the treaties subsequently 
entered into between Spain and other States.’’ Certainly no 
treaties entered into by Spain could enlarge the extent of Lou- 
isiana. Certainly Spain never relinquished more than she re- 
ceived, nor could France sell to the United States in 1803 more 
than she recovered from Spain in 1800. The Louisiana Pur- 
chase, therefore, did not extend one rod beyond the western 
slope of the Mississippi valley, and the island of New Orleans. 

After this purchase fresh boundary disputes arose between 
Spain and the United States, which were finally settled in 
1819-21, by the Florida treaty. The United States resigned its 
pretensions to Texas, and Spain its pretensions to Oregon,—a 
fair offset, as it cannot be said that these claims arose above 
the rank of pretensions in either case. But with the boundary 
line of 1819 we have here nothing whatever todo. The Lou- 
isiana Purchase was made in 1803, not in 1819. 

The case is so plain, notwithstanding Professor Ridpath’s 
heroic assumption of logic, that it is hardly necessary to cite 
authorities in support of Professor Anderson’s main proposi- 
tion. But let us hear what those high in authority, and near 
to the events have to say. 

1. The Marquis de Barbé Marbois, Napoleon’s Minister of 
the Treasury, and the French negotiator in the sale of Louis- 
iana, wrote in 1829 a History of Louisiana. On page 286 he 
says, ‘“‘ The shores of the western ocean were certainly not in- 
cluded in the cession.”” And again on page 290: 

‘‘ The charter given by Louis XIV. to Crozet included all 
the countries watered by the rivers which empty directly or 
indirectly into the Mississippi. Within this description comes 
the Missouri, a river that has its sources and many of its trib- 
utary streams at a little distance from the Rocky Mountains. 
The first article of the treaty of cession meant to convey noth- 
ing beyond them.”’ 

This, then, is the French official view. There can be no 
higher authority. 

2. In 1803, Jan. 18, President Jefferson sent a confidential 
message to Congress recommending the examination of the 
northwestern part of America, as already belonging to the 
United States before the negotiations for the purchase of Lou- 
isiana were even entered upon. This was the initial step to- 
ward the expedition of Lewis and Clarke. 

On August 12, of the same year, in a letter to Mr. Brecken 

ridge, President Jefferson wrote: 

‘‘The boundary which I deem not admitting question is 


the highlands on the western side of the Mississippi, inclosing 
all its waters,—the Missouri, of course,—etc.” 


8. John Quincy Adams, Secretary of State, wrote officially 





to Minister Rush, July 22, 1823: 
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“ The right of the United States to the Columbia River, and 
to the interior territory washed by its waters, rests upon its 
discovery from the sea and nomination bya citizen of the 
United States; upon its exploration to the sea, made by Cap- 
tains Lewis and Clarke; upon the settlement of Astoria, made 
under the protection of the United States; and upon the sub- 
sequent acquisition of all the rights of Spain, the only Euro- 
pean power who, prior to the discovery of the river had any 
pretensions to territorial rights on the northwest coast of 
America.” 


4. To this must be added the testimony of the work by 
Robert Greenhow, an official publication of the Department of 
State in 1845 (as quoted by Professor Anderson), and that of 
Major Amos Stoddard, the first American governor of Louisi- 
ana, who wrote a book called Sketches of Louisiana, in 1812. 

Here we leave the American official view of the matter, 
against which there is nothing to offset except a single, unem- 
phatic sentence in a paper by Mr. Gallatin. That the Amer- 
ican unofficial view was the same, may be seen from the defi- 
nite statements of the article, ‘‘ Louisiana,’’ in the American 
Gazetteer, of Jedediah Morse, 1804; from the map of North 
America published by Abraham Bradley in the same year, 
1804; and from Robertson’s “‘ Oregon,”’ 1846. 

English opinion to the same effect is found in Falconer’s 
** Mississippi,’”’ pp. 59-62, and elsewhere. Other authorities I 
have noted, but I desist. Doubtless Minister-of-the-Treasury 
Marbois, President Jefferson, Secretary-of-State Adams, Li- 
brarian Greenhow, Governor Stoddard, et al., did not foresee 
how their statements were to be swept aside by the broom of 
Professor Ridpath’s inexorable “‘ logic.”” They are dead, and 
cannot be told that “ the best way to escape from a manifest 
error is,—to abandon it.”’ 

Why did not Professor Ridpath include them in his list of 
authorities? Their testimony is direct and unambiguous. 

Whitewater, Wis., Nov. 13, 1880. 








THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD AND THE 
CORPORAL PUNISHMENT QUESTION. 


We are not surprised to find that the School Board for Lon- 
don is to be asked to reconsider its regulations with regard to 
the administration of corporal punishment in its schools. It 
has not gone the length of such Boards as Horsham, and made 
itself the laughing-stock of the town by ridiculously prohibit- 
ing all corporal punishment, except administered with the 
sanction of the board in solemn conclave assembled. It, how- 
ever, took the lead in restrictive measures, and many of the 
unwise attempts to legislate on this subject have been made 
under the cover of its name, and with the avowed intention of 
following its example, some of the would-be reformers going 
so far as to assert that the School Board for London had en- 
tirely abolished corporal punishment in its schools. Every 
case of corporal punishment (which, by-the-by, has never been 
defined) must, by its code, be entered in the punishment-book. 
No assistant under penalty of the displeasure of the Board or 
dismissal, may administer it, and corporal punishment must 
not be inflicted during school hours: ‘“‘ The name of any child 
to be punished shall be put down, and the cases of corporal 
punishment be dealt with at a particular time set apart for the 
purpose. Head teachers may inflict immediate corporal pun- 
ishment in exceptional cases which, in their judgment, require 
such a course; but a special report of each case must be made 
by them in the punishment-book, giving in full the reasons for 
departing from the ordinary rule of the Board.” 

We pointed out the foolishness and injustice of these regu- 
lations when they were framed, and afterwards when modi- 
ified. Our gloomy anticipations of the results have been ful- 
filled to the utmost. This action has lowered the teacher’s 
self-respect and the estimation in which he is held, by his 
neighbors and the parents of his children by tying his hands 
in the most delicate and most disagreeable part of his duty. 
It has encouraged insubordination on the part of the unruly 
and disobedient children, and disrespect from their parents. 
They interpret the regulation to mean that the Board has no 
confidence in its teachers, and, therefore, they may defy them 
with impunity. The most trivial punishments have been made 
the pretext for summoning the teachers to the police-courts, 
and attempts have been made to extort money by taking such 
cases into a higher court of law. It has thus added to the nu- 
merous worries of the teacher’s life the constant dread of lit- 
igation and the police-court, and so capricious have been the 
magisterial decisions, of the continual fear of fine, and, it may 
be, imprisonment. What for? Forperforming his duty. For 
doing that which he conscientiously believes to be absolutely 
necessary for the individual, and for the cause of law and order 
among his pupils, — the future depositaries of political power. 
It has declared the teacher unfit to exercise discretionary 
power, and has taken away the right which he has at common 
law of using such reasonable punishment as he may consider 
necessary for the good of his pupil. (Magistrates have ruled 
that every time he infringes this regulation he is guilty of as- 
sault, and thus under it have set aside the common law.) It 
has put a premium upon equivocation, deceit, and lying. The 

more tender the conscience of the teacher, and the more scru- 
pulous he is in carrying out the Board regulations, the longer 


the list of black marks he scores against himself in his punish- 
ment-book. 

It is the first duty of such a body as the School Board for 
London to ascertain that its regulations are practicable and 
capable of being effectively carried out. Laws unenforced are 
worse than useless; they are mischievous, and bring govern- 
ment into disrepute. Those who know best declare that this 
is the exact position of these regulations. Despite the state- 
ments, which we have always challenged, of school-board 
members that certain teachers had discarded such punishmeut, 
and the Board Inspectors’ reports on some schools saying the 
same, the Board Teachers’ Association has resolved unani- 
mousiy ‘‘ that this Association begs respectfully to call the at- 
tention of the London School Board to the fact that it has 
been found utterly impossible to carry out the corporal-pun- 
ishments regulations consistently with the maintence of 
efficiency and discipline as demanded by the department;”’ 
and the executive of the National Union points out in the 
memorial presented on this subject, thatin its opinion “‘ if the 
regulations of the Board were generally carried out, discipline 
would be undermined, instruction would be deteriorated, the 
morality of the schools would be lowered, and a largely-in- 
creased staff would be rendered necessary. These regulations 
have crippled the hand of your most zealous and efficient 
servants, and have produced a state of things almost unbear- 
able by teachers ‘generally, particularly the female ,teachers, 
who by their natural dread of publicity are more frequently 
exposed to attacks of unthinking and unreasonable parents.”’ 
Will the Board, in the face of these strong opinions, strive 
to exact from their teachers what they declare to be an 
impossibility, or will they listen to the able advice of Mr. Hel- 
ler, and adopt his resolution to rescind the regulation we have 
quoted ? Wetrust they will be guided by common sense, and 
release their teachers from their present uncomfortable and 
derogatory position. Weare willing to concede that the mem- 
bers who force the Board into this position of antagonism to 
their teachers are actuated by the best motives. They desire 
to save the little ones from the pain and degradation (as they 
think) of the cane. But theirs is zeal without knowledge, in- 
termeddling without discretion. One is constantly reminded 
of the proverb about bachelors’ children and old maids’ fami- 
lies. Wesympathize with their objects, but assure them they 
could not take a surer way to increase both the pain and the 
degradation. It is strange these members do not see the ab- 
surdity of their position. Have they good teachers? Are 
they trustworthy and conscientious ? Yes, they reply in 
words, and give the lie to the assertion by their regulations. 
lf the teachers are not to be trusted, send them about their 
business, and get those who are. There is no lack of suitable 
candidates. If they can be trusted with discretionary power 
after 12 o’clock and 4.30, why not between 9 and 12 and 2 and 
4.30? Is there any magic in the hour? Teachers know full 
well that a slight punishment, promptly following the offence, 
will save much severer measures an hour afterward, and ar- 
rest the bad influence of the culprit on his schoolfellows. No 
teacher worthy of the name will administer punishment in 
the heat of passion, or resort to the cane unnecessarily; but 
the responsibility of its use should be thrown upon head- 
teachers, and they should answer to the parents and the pub- 
lic for every instance of abuse of power. We trust the School 
Board for London will reconsider the question, guided by the 
light of its own experiences of the working of the regulation, 
and, by placing full and complete confidence in its teachers, 
show the public that they are to be trusted, and thus strengthen 


their hands in training their scholars to be orderly and law- 
abiding citizens. The children and parents, knowing he has 
his due position and authority, will respect and trust him, 
corporal punishment will decrease, and the object of the Board 
will be more surely attained.— London exchange. 








FOREIGN. 
ENGLAND. — Miss Fanny Butler, a distinguished pupil of 
the Women’s School of Medicine, Henrietta street, London, 
has just undergone her final examination at the King’s and 
Queen’s College of Physicians, Dublin, and is now about to 
proceed to India, to labor there among the natives as a medi- 
cal missionary. Miss Edith Shore, a pupil in Anatomy of the 
same school, has obtained, at the examination of the first di- 
vision, the first degree, M.B., of the London University. 
Spain. — The celebrated Orientalist, Sefior Almagro Carde- 
nas, has been appointed to the chair of common Arabic, re- 
cently created in the University of the district of Granada. 
The Board of Trade of Havana has issued a circular to draw 
attention to the necessity of ti 
pepe Ponape =) » te jug llmamama alan mamas: 
Ant. — A gospel in Greek, written with silver ink upon pur- 
ple parchment, has been found in Calabria. It is illustrated 
with eighteen scenes from the New Testament in miniature, 
and forty portraits of the prophets. It is the oldest known 


manuscript of the kind, belonging probably to the close of the 
fifteenth or beginning of the sixteenth century. 

A munificent anonymous gift of $50,000 has recently been 
made to the building-fund of the cathedral of Melbourne, Au- 


PASSING. 
Summer breezes are no more, 
Antumn’s winds are almost o’er; 
Soon old Winter’s icy breath 
All the earth will shroud in death. 


Silently the dead leaves fall, 
Softly drifting over all; 
Silently, and yet how clear 
They announce the dying year! 


Winter’s snows, then blooming Spring 
Life, with myriad flowers, will bring; 
Death, and then immortal life, 

Free from sorrow, care, and strife. 








AN OCCASIONAL SATURDAY. 


“IT WAS IN THE CHILL NOVEMBER.” 


Is there anything to be ‘seen in the woods at this season ? 
Yes; very much, if one keeps his eyes open to all things. 
The season has been a peculiarly open one, and we will 
find by the road-sides, many weeds still in flower. Dande- 
lions seem especially associated with the first green grass of 
April, yet here they are now, gleaming like stars of the first 
magnitude. Here, too, is the yarrow, recalling many a sweet 
old English ballad about the stream which Wordsworth has 
immortalized. See these little plants, with balls of silky pap- 
pus. They are called the common groundsel, — a miserable 
weed. Miserable! Let us see. Begin to dissect the heads, 
and bring a glass to bear on the minute flowers ; you will find 
that no lily, or iris, or fuchsia is more exquisitely fashioned. 
And here let us protest against the practice, far too common, 
of passing by the Composite as too difficult to study. We 
yearly have classes engaged upon them, and they always do 
good work. Some of the supposed terrors vanish when one 
makes up his mind to face them. 

We like to see, in late autumn or winter, how many of the 
summer plants, now stranded, we may recognize from the 
wrecks. It is good practice, as is the corresponding one of 
trying to determine from the early leaves what a specimen 
may be. One should try to know his friends in all guises; 
whether in the costume of the court, or in the easy wrap- 
per of the study. Many of these wrecks, too, are very beauti- 
ful. Take those hawkweeds, for instance, with their spheres 
of tawny, yellow pappus; those golden-rods, with delicate 
feathers of white; those ‘‘ blue-curls,’’ faded to an almost 
ghost-like delicacy. 

The woods are dreary and sombre, says the man who stays 
at home. How can he possibly know that the oaks are clothed 
with richest dyes; that the smilax is still gay with crimson 
and yellow leaves; and that the dewberry trails over a wall or 
rock a garland of brilliant foliage ? He does not dream of the 
long streamers of ground-pine and “‘creeping-jenny’’; of the 
black alder’s scarlet berries; of the ashen-gray globes of the 
bay-berry, and of the brown tassels that hang from the hazel 
and alder. But then there are no plants to be collected now, 
he says. That ground is also untenable, for here are miniature 
forests of mosses, and on these rocks are gray lichens with 
silver cups and bright-red beads. If you begin to study 
them, the chance is that you will never leave off; for these 
minute forests are wonders in their structure, and as fasci- 
nating as any of the more pretentious vegetation. 

As we stroll through the silent woods, we tell the boys to 
look out for the cocoons of insects. They may find them at- 
tached to twigs, or stuck on walls, and it is always a delight 
to warm them into life at home. Pick up the little shells, too, 
by ponds or on the sea-beach, and then, with those delightful 
guide-books of Professor Morse or Mr. Emerton, see if you 
can find out what they are. 

As achild we had the privilege of walking by one who was a 
profound student of nature, and a loving teacher as well. To 
him, indeed, there were “‘ sermons in stones.’’ A pebble was 
a text, upon which he could discourse most eloquently, but he 
never shot over the heads of his audience. He would kindle 
with enthusiasm, and paint a graphic picture of that old w&rid 
ere man began to study; and the child, whose faith he 
never tried with mythical fancies, saw and believed what 
he delineated. He gave us our only normal school lesson, and 
we believe a good one. It was to teach natural objects from 
nature, and never to despise small things. His pity for the 
worm was as deep as that of Edwin Arnold’s hero, but in con- 
sidering the helpless creature he did not ignore his own family, 
like that unsatisfactory person. Man is the little ruler of this 
earth, it may be, but he has singularly close relations to the 
animals, which it behooves him never to forget. They have 
rights, which it ought no longer to require a Mr. Bergh to 
present, W. W. BaILey. 
Providence, R. I, Nov, 16, 1880, 








“The first number of Epucarion is received, and I am 
much pleased with it. Great good must come from its influ- 
ence in behalf of the science of education, in giving it equal 
rank with law, medicine, theology, and science. It de- 








stralia; it is expected to be the finest church in the country. 











serves great success.’’ N. A. CALKINS. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


e Editor is not :esponsible for opinions in THE JouRNAL except as 
accomed in the editorial columns, or over his s ure. He “amon 
romise to return rejected MS8S., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.) 





—_—_————e 


** EYE - MEMORY.” 


It was my privilege to listen to an admirable lecture on the 
above subject, by Charles Leland (‘‘ Hans Breitman”’). It 
contained so much that was of practical import to teachers of 
all branches, that I thought the readers of Tue JourRNAL 
might be interested in the few scattered points I may be able 
to transcribe. 

The lecturer claimed, that were the eye trained properly in 
connection with the mind, much valuable time might be saved 
in gaining knowledge, and much more information daily col- 
lected and remembered. We all are apt to glance hurriedly at 
objects, giving them but a thought; consequently faint impres- 
sions are made upon our minds, and we have distinct recollec- 
tions of but few of the hundred scenes of a day. The images 
that stand out with distinctness in our minds, are those which, 
at the time we saw them, chained our attention till a mental 
photograph (as it were) was made through the eye. * 

If children could be trained to observe carefully every object 
brought before them, what a number of lasting impressions 
would be made upon their minds; cultivating this habit, how 
ranidly their intelligence would increase! Some persons have 
cultivated this faculty to an amazing degree; many instances 
were cited by Mr. Leland; one of a man who could pass a shop 
window, and immediately tell its entire contents. To develop 
this power, begin with outlines or few objects; from them 
proceed to more complex ones; but make haste slowly, do not 
think a casual glance will suffice; but with the mind concen- 
trated on the object, gaze long enough to take in all its details 
of light and shade. This was particularly applied to drawing, 
with the illustration that it would take half an hour to get by 
heart, the shape, light, and shade of a billard-ball, 


Stick to one subject till you can recall it vividly. He recom- 
mended placing the object to be drawn in another room, allow- 
ing the pupils to go in several times and look at it; in that way 
they would notice all the points; but when before them con- 
stantly, they would glance at it a thousand times without gain- 
ing a true idea of the whole. 

Our knowledge of geography is obtained chiefly through the 
exercise of this faculty; the eye studies the map till the mind sees 
it. Many more facts and illustrations were advanced to prove 
the feasability and importance of attending to this means of 
gaining knowledge. 

In addition, I will give my experience in teaching the mul- 
tiplication-tables by ‘‘ eye-memory.”’ I placed the results only 
of one table on the board, telling the pupils to fix their eyes on 
the figures for several minutes, till with eyes closed they could 
recall the figuresin order. I was surprised to find how quickly 
the columns of figures were memorized. 

There are two methods of learning history that have this 
principle underlying them; one is ‘‘ Adams Historical Chart,’’ 
in which chief events are represented by colored pictures in 
the sections appropriated for the respective centuries. Thus 
through the eye the child learns facts in their order and con- 
nection. De Zaba’s Chart is more strictly on this plan, for 
there are no words or figures on the chart, only symbols for 
the different events arranged in squares corresponding to the 
years and centuries. A board containing all the squares, but 
no symbols, is used for practice; the pupil gets so familiar 
with the position and signification of the colors on the large 
chart, that he can tell what should be in the respective squares 
on the blank chart. 

I fear this description is unintelligible, as itis necessary to 
see the chart to understand its advantages and merits. If the 
subject proves of interest to your readers, I can more fully ex- 
plain the system by means of illustrations. 

Mary D. McHENRY. 





THE NEW MAGAZINE, “ EDUCATION.” 


Let me say that the second number of EDUCATION more 
than makes good the excellent promise of the first. It is full 
of good things,—so good that every teacher ought to have an 
opportunity to enjoy the feast. I write this note for the pur- 
pose of assuring teachers who hesitate to invest four dollars in 
this new educational periodical, that such an investment can- 
hot fail to pay them large dividends. Just let them note the 
Contents of this second number. 

Secretary Dickinson presents, in his concise style, the “ Re- 
sults of Methods of Teaching,” showing the importance of 
"ight methods, and the principles on which they are based. 
Hon, E. E. White, one of the ablest educators of the West, 
discusses with great ability the subject of ‘‘ Technical Train- 
ing in American Schools,”’ presenting, with other important 
Considerations, weighty objections to the teaching of trades in 
the public schools, Secretary Northrop furnishes an elabo- 
Tate and interesting article on ‘‘ The Quincy Methods,” in 
which he shows what is and whatis not new in those methods, 

















and gives some useful hints to re-discoverers of old ideas. 
Miss Anna C. Brackett, in her article, “‘ Over a New Road,’’ 
arrives by a new path to a conclusion in favor of coéducation 
of young men and young women. Professor Calkins has a 
sensible paper on ‘ Object-Teaching: its Purpose and Prov- 
ince. Superintendent Marble discourses in his incisive style 
on “Learning or Training: Which ?’ Dr. S. N. Fellows ar- 
gues on “‘ The Relation of Normal-School Work to the State,” 
in favor of making provision by the State for (1) chairs of 
education in universities; (2) a normal department in every 
high school; (3) separate normal schools which shall be strictly 
professional; (4) temporary preparatory departments in nor- 
mal schools and teachers’ institutes. George Howland has an 
article on ‘‘ Moral Training in our Public Schools”; Dr. A. C. 
Merriam gives an interesting account of “An Experiment in 
Reading Greek at Sight’’; Mr. G. A. Hill gives a translation 
from Schopenhauser on Education; and Rev. R. H. Quick 
treats of ‘“‘ The Renascence and its Influence on Education.” 

In this rich variety of subjects there must be something to 
interest and benefit every teacher. The establishment of an 
educational magazine of a high order has long been among 
the dreams of many educators; and now that the dream has 
become a reality, teachers ought to rejoice, and to manifest 
their joy by giving a prompt and cordial support to the new 
enterprise. 


Salem, Mass., Nov. 15, 1880. D. B. HAGAR, 





LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


[This department of THE JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H. 
EASTMAN, Hyde Park, Mass., to whom all communications relating 
thereto should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also orig- 
inal puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.) 











LITERARY ENIGMA : 175 LETTERS. 


My 1, 155, 64, 146, 15, 148, 6, 131, 119, 16, 171, 74, is a 
writer of the nineteenth century, and the author of our 
quotation. 

My 7, 110, 64, 95, 164, 99, 161, 7, 165, 10, one of the 
most unfortunate of Scott’s characters. 

My 21, 2, 29, 31, 33, 118, 132, 135, 163, 102, 4, 8, 28, 46, 
47, a famous and much-discussed political book. 

My 126, 144, 75, 80, 81, 136, 9, 24, 35, 49, 11, “‘ King of 
Bath.”’ 

My 59, 60, 12, 57, 63, 79, 84, 94, 105, 106, 172, 14, 17, 37, 
from which our quotation is taken. 

My 77, 92, 153, 22, 25, 13, 41, a dramatic poet of the six- 
teenth century. 

My 40, 48, 70, 71, 18, 34, 56, the pet name of one of 
Swift’s friends, 

My 99, 158, 88, 117, 124, one who shod his horse back- 
wards that he might escape from his enemies. 

My 19, 20, 85, 107, 114, 123, 98, 101, 15, 45, a writer who 
saw four kings upon the English throne, : 

My 83, 95, 113, 116, 139, 153, 173, 75, 28, a despotic ruler 
and military genius. 

My 27, 67, 68, 69, 87, 100, 108, 115, an artist and author. 

My 27, 51, 42, 38, 53, 121, 125, 129, 142, 8, a famous 
general. , ; 

My 30, 39, 52, 128, 136, 137, 32, a satirical painter. 

My 50, 43, 74, 86, 89, 90, 76, 95, 112, 66, author of Arte- 
gal and Elidure. 

My 138, 140, 153, 158, 111, 117, 162, a clergyman and 


et. 
“oo 44, 104, 54, 55, 147, 65, one of the tutors of Queen 
Mary. 
My 72, 35, 105, 58, 119, 93, 61, a Dutch painter. 
My 174, 101, 172, 149, 160, 120, 153, 73, a hater of popes 
ry. 
anon, 35, 40, 173, 96, the first duellist of whom we have 


d. s 
a My 133, 78, 131, 82, 109, “‘whose name was writ in 


9 
wy 108, 111, 117, 23, 91, 105, 109, a fascinating writer of 


My 5, 150, 145, 178, 68, 92, one of Black's heroines. 

My 89, 122, 97, 106, 95, 156, a royal house. 

My 127, 143, 90, 56, 74, 9, 151, 72, 164, 165, 157, 166, 130, 
167, 81, 16, 168, ‘* A Child of the Public.’’ 7 

My 134, 142, 172, 152, 169, 15, grandfather of Benjamin 
Oey idi, 28, 57, 159, 94, 126, 71, 170, 6, 39, said to have 
had three pencils, one of gold, one of silver, and one of iron. 

My 3, 180, 36, 175, 87, 25, 70, an Irish ee a 


CHARADE. 


My /first’s the author’s friend, 
My next expresses number, 
My whole the bad should be, 


i third men slumber. 
sno sind . SAM, THE DUNCE. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 11. 


En1gmMA.—Schoolmaster. 
PHONETIC CHARADE.—Charity. [Chair, I, tea.] 


zk Competrirors. — The following names, in addition 
Pe iven last week, are entered in the list of stn go ws 
for the Hovemsher prize. This list embraces all fans ee 
we have heard up to the time this manuscript is w vee’ 
G. A. Lynch, Peterboro, N. H.; G. W. Flowers, ve. . 
tion, Penn. ; ‘“N. F.C.,” Westfield, Mass.; H. M. és om ;. 
Lewisburg, O.; ‘‘Jay,”’ Haverhill, Mass. ; E. N. ae 
Providence, lL; ‘Dickinson,’ Trenton, N. J.3 





CO, M.,” Ashby, Mass.; “ M. E. H.,’’ Fort Edward, N. Y.; 


. T. Ewing, Ionia, Mich.; 
a Ww. Winsor, Winchester, Mass. ; 


Springs, N. Y.; 


Hyde Park, Mass. ; 
L. Dunbar, Hy Shen, takes 


F. W. Freyman, Wapakoneta, O.; Mabel 





Parker, Mohegan, R. I.; John F. Cash, Kerhonkson, N. Y.; 
E. A. Macpherson, Trenton, N. J.; Susie C. Lodge, Cheyney, 
Penn. ; “‘ M. E. 8.,’’ Fort Edward, N. Y.; Mrs. A. M. Kling, 
Des Moines, Ia.; Jennie N. D. Stone, Mount Vernon, N. Y.; 
L. A. Lowther, Cestersville, West Virginia; W. B. Drum, 
Circleville, O.; Miss S. A. Green, Beverly, Mass.; Esther M. 
Walcott, Marshalitown, Ia.; R. H, Carothers, Lewisville, 
Ky.; “C.’’ Fort Edward, N. Y.; L. Graves, Presque, Me.; 
Emma V. Montgomery, Washington, D. C. ; Lavinia H. 
Hawke, Washington, D. C. ; Emma Carbee, Woodsville, 
N. H.; “EM. P.,” Springfield, Mass.; “ V. M. U.,” 
Bangor, Me.; Maria S. Boardman, Morrisville, Vt.; Julia J. 
Dodge, Ann Arbor, Mich.; “*C.,” Bangor, Me. ; Marian 
Brown, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





Scott’s PorTICAL WORKS, complete in one volume, with 
notes and illustrations, will be awarded to the sender of the 
best lists of answers to November puzzles. Twelve days are 
allowed for each week’s solutions to reach us. ° 








VARIETIES. 


BOSTON’S HISTORY. 


Some opening chapters of the new Memorial History of 
Boston: 

Chapter I. Boston! 

Chapter II, When the gaseous elements of which the earth 
is composed first commenced to solidify, they solidified and 
stratified at Boston. Boston was the first solid bit of ground 
in the universe. 

Chapter III, The more intelligent and highly-organized 
animals of the Miocene and Pliocene periods lived at Boston. 
Here the Pterodactyl mused over the past, and the Megathe- 
rium pondered the future. 

Chapter IV. The first man was a Boston man. He was de- 
veloped from spores out of Boston mud. He took out a patent 
for himself so that he could not be imitated. 

Chapter V. Boston was vaguely known to the Greeks. It 
is the real site of the fabled Atlantis. Moses would have got 
to Boston had not the Israelites been so stupid and obstinate. 
King Solomon always bad an aspiration to get to Boston. 


Plato died longing to visit the neighboring groves of Concord 
and hold sweet communion with the Concordians. Galileo 
involuntarily turned the first telescope toward Boston. The 
Egyptians built the pyramids, hoping to see Boston from their 
summits. Diogenes was rolling his tub toward Boston when 
death overtook him.—N. Y. Graphic. 


— A delegate at the Alliance from the antipodes told the 
story of a man who wanted to be made a ruling elder in a 
church. His pastor began to question him about his qualifica- 
tions for the office. ‘‘Can you teach?’ ‘“‘ No, I am not edu- 
cated.”” ‘Well, whatcanyoudo?” “If anythingis brought 
up in the session, I think I can manage to raise an objection.” 
The old Scotch form of the story is briefer: ‘‘I could aye 
objec’.’’ 











1881. OUR CLUB LIST. 1881. 
MAGAZINES. 

Journal of Education. 
Name. Reg. Price. With. Without. 
Education, . ° . . $4 00 $5 50 $4 00 
Harper’s Monthly, .. ° 4 00 5 70 3 35 
‘ hWWeekly, ‘ e - 400 5 70 3 35 
ba Bazaar, e ° ‘ 4 00 5 70 8 35 
Appleton’s Journal, . 800 4 90 2 55 
- Art Magazine, ° 9 00 10 40 8 00 
Popular Science Monthly, 5 00 6 60 4 30 
Scribner’s Monthly, . ‘ 4 00 5 70 3 35 
St. Nicholas Magazine, p . 300 4 95 2 60 
North American Review, 5 00 6 50 4 15 
Jour. of Speculative Philosophy, 3 00 4 90 2 55 
International Review, p - 500 6 60 4 30 
Magazine of Amer. History, 5 00 6 60 4 30 
Atlantic Monthly, . 400 5 70 3 35 
Lippincott’s Magazine, . : 3 00 4 90 2 55 
Modern Review, . ° 3 00 4 90 2 55 
Unitarian Review, . . . 3 00 4 90 2 55 
The Western, ° . ‘ - 200 4 00 1 65 
The Jour. of Franklin Institute, 5 00 6 50 415 
Littel’s Living Age, 8 00 9 75 7 40 
Penn Monthly, . . ; . 800 475 2 40 
Van Nostrand’s Engineering 5 00 6 75 4 45 
Californian, ‘ ;. ; - 400 5 70 8 50 
Catholic World, ° ‘ A 5 00 6 75 4 40 
Wide Awake, ° “hea - 200 4 00 1 70 
The Schoolmaster, England, . 4 75 2 35 
The Voice, ; hue - 100 3 30 85 


Other magazines and weekly papers will be given next week. 
Please to preserve the above lists, and make orders early. We 
will give the lowest possible prices for such other papers and 


magazines as may be ordered. Address 
T. Ww. BICKNELL, ZI ublisher, 











HorsForp’s Actp PHospHATE should be used when your 
brain is tired from over-exertion. 
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THE WEEK. 


— Governor Williams, of Indiana, commonly known as 
** Blue Jeans,” died at Indianapolis, on Saturday afternoon, 


notably in its ere aa short stories, by American au- hihi criticisms of the public school; and scores of 
thors, in its literary articles, and in its discussion of|powerful churchmen denounce it as “ gules ” and the 


children, even one hour a day. Much of the harm to 





questions which vitally affect public interests, it is a 
magazine which intelligent and public-spirited Amer- 
ican citizens cannot afford to neglect. It cannot offer 
its readers the pictorial attractions of some leading pop- 
ular magazines, but for its purely literary, social, indus- 
trial, and ethical articles. It can be heartily and con- 
scientiously commendde to our readers. 








Any thorough discussion of the length of the school- 
day brings out the essential character of the American 
public school. A large class, even of the best, teachers 
are tempted to look upon a public school as simply a 
place for instruction on certain lines of elementary 
knowledge. No doubt the work of instruction in pub- 
lic-school studies could be easily compressed into half 
the time now employed without harm, even with profit 
to the mental development of the pupils. On the other 
hand, the large majority, of parents are fully aware 
of the great service of the schools in furnishing a 
safe home for their children during the chief working 
hours of the day; and they invariably protest, in cities 
and large towns, against any considerable shortening of 
school-hours. The State proposes to educate not ex- 
clusively according tothe ideal of the pedagogue or the 
parent. Its ideal of. a public-school graduate is an in- 
telligent, moral, well-trained citizen of the republic. 
For this end the moral, social, and industrial discipline 
of the school is not less important than instruction and 
mental training. The whole object of the State cannot 
be gained without ample time, both in the length of 
the school-day and the school-year. There is no “short, 
sharp, and decisive” method of discipline which can 
polish up a righteous citizen in two hoursa day. The 
most serious objection to the present length of the 
school-day is the condition of many of our school- 
houses which are unfit for the abode of twenty five 


chief scientific association of America votes it “ unsci- 
entific,” and all sorts of people are finding all kinds of 
fault with it; it is pretty evident that the time has not 
come for the teachers to close up into a self-satisfied 
guild and content themselves with a dignified dissent 
from what so many powerful people are saying. Noth- 
ing could be better for the cause of popular education 
than for every successful teacher in the Union, within 
six months, to put himself thoroughly into a lecture or, 
perhaps, a public exercise of teaching, before a popular 
audience. Any man or woman well known as a sucess- 
ful teacher would be sure of a large and deeply in- 
terested audience in response to such an appearance. If 
the States of Massachusetts and Connecticut, the two 
oldest school communities in America, could be thus 
thoroughly waked up by a corps of effective speakers, 
coperating with the leading teachers and school au- 
thorities of each locality, the crude deliverances of some 
of our great journals, the high-strung theories of some 
of our college professors, and the antiquated crotchets of 
some of our successful men of affairs, would be of less 
importance than now. The Catholic ecclesiastical the- 
ory must be debated in public; for it no longer can be 
hushed up by timid school committees, or pacified with 
sweetmeats like a crying child. The sooner our lead- 
ing teachers, superintendents, and State boards of edu- 
cation go to the people, the better will it be for the 
children. 














Ir is refreshing in these days of high literary obfus- 
cation on educational affairs, to fall upon four columns 
of such admirable sense as the review of Mr. Richard 
Grant White’s recent deliverance, in the editor’s table 
of Appleton’s Journal for December. One of the ad- 
vantages of the late outbreak, in cultivated and scien- 
tific quarters, against the public school system, is the 
waking-up of leading journals like the Springfield Re- 


aged 72 years. His death leaves the Indiana Senate a tie; viz.,| Children in schools is not from the cramming of little publican and the Philadelphia Bulletin, to a new treat- 


42 Democrats and 42 Republicans. 
had the casting vote. 

— The points of the report of Secretary Sherman are ready 
for the President. The two most important are the recom- 
mendations in regard to the refunding of the large amount of 


order to maintain specie payment in gold on a firm and last- 
ing basis. 

— The annual report of the Indian Bureau for the year 1880, 
states that the number of Indians in the United States, exclu- 
sive of Alaska, is 225,943, all of whom except about 18,000 are 
more or less under the direct control of agents of the Govern- 
ment. The civilized Indians now in the Indian territory num- 
ber 60,560, and the uncivilized 17,750. There are in round 
numbers 25,000 in Dakota, 23,000 in New Mexico, 21,000 in 
Montana, 17,000 in Arizona, and 14,000 in Washington terri- 
tory. It appears that there are upward of 5,000 in New York 
State, and more than 10,000 in Michigan. 

— The aggregate out-put of coal from the Ohio mines for 
the year ending May 31 last, was 6,397,700 tons, and it is es- 
timated that the out-put for the year ending December 31 will 
reach 7,000,000 tons. 

— A treaty was concluded at Changhae on Wednesday, con- 
trolling the question of Chinese immigration, 

— Chili. — The Chilian squadron at last accounts was pre- 
paring to besiege Lima, Peru. 

— Great Britain. — It is believed that the British Ministry 
intend to bring forward a proposition to reduce the interest on 
the public debt. The historic Three Per Cent. Consols are to 
disappear, and their place will be taken by 2} per cents. Sir 
Alex. J. E. Cockburn, lord chief-justice of England, died in 
London at midnight, Saturday, aged 78. 

— San Domingo. — The Government having decreed that a 
monument shall be erected at the capital, in which the remains 
of Christopher Columbus are to be enshrined, has contributed 
$10,000 toward its cost, and all American governments will be 
solicited to contribute. 








Tse magazine literature of America is now one of 
the great educating forces, and by its means the people 
are made familiar with all phases of social, political, 
moral, and educational questions. Among these serials, 
the Atlantic holds a strong and a warm place in the 


The lieutenant-governor| heads with lessons, but from the cramming of an un- 
ventilated prison, full of patent seats, with a crowd of 
children; a revival in school-house architecture, the 
seating, ventilation and expansion of school-rooms, and 


bonds due the coming year, and the financial work needed in| the fit arrangement of yards and surroundings, would 


make the public school, by all odds, the most whole- 
some and desirable home for nine-tenths of the school- 
children. 








THe State convention of teachers in New York did 
an admirable thing in choosing a committee to arrange! 
a grand compaign of popular agitation through every 
school district in the commonwealth in behalf of certain 
important reforms in school life. The time has come 
when every State in the Union should be “ stumped ” 
in behalf of the new education, by men and women who 
combine a thorough and practical knowledge of the 
best school-keeping with the qualities demanded in the 
effective speaker in the political campaign. As soon 
as the smoke of the presidential battle rises, every com- 
munity that supports any kind of a school should make 
arrangements for a series of talks, combined with a 
public discussion on the education of the people. There 
are teachers who seem to consider it an impertinence 
fora “layman” to express an educational opinion in 
public, even in regard to the schooling of his own chil- 
dren. But this style of pedagogue is not so powerful 
as of old, and our foremost teachers and school-men are 
among the first to welcome honest, thoughtful sugges- 
tions from any quarter, and to demand an increased 
attention to school affairs by the whole people. A good 
teacher has far more to fear from popular ignorance and 
indifference than from the most unreasonable criticism 
of his professional work. The one great obstacle now to 
the improvement of our schools is the incompetency of 
multitudes of well-meaning, even influential people, 
form a valuable opinion concerning the work now done, 





thoughts and hearts of the people. In certain respects, 


ment of educational affairs and a timely protest against 
the visionary and brutal theories of youthful training, 
that-have filled the readers of more than one great mag- 
azine and newspaper with amazement. The moving 
spirit of the Popular Science Monthly seems, just now, 
to find his particular educational Jordan “a hard road 
to travel.” It was comparatively easy to make, at 
the late Scientific Association, at Boston, an unjust 
and narrow assault on American common-school life, 
under the disguise of a report on teaching elementary 
science. But when the same writer, in the plenitude of 
“ scientific” conceit, undertook to read old Princeton 
and the University of Michigan out of the church of 
the evolutionists, representing them in the light of a 
pair of medisval educational monasteries, he straight- 
way fell into the hands of Dr. McCosh and Professor 
Adams, whose plain and exhaustive statement of facts 
concerning sejentific instruction in those great schools 
left their assailant no alternative but a bungling apol- 
ogy, disguised asa new grumble. No ways disconcerted, 
our doughty champion, in the November issue, has 
printed a few pages of Prof. Silvanus P. Thompson’s 
excellent article on the “ Apprenticeship of the Fu- 
ture,” from the September Contemporary Review, un- 
der the title “ Education as a Hinderance.” In these 
pages, Professor Thompson puts in a strong protest 
against the ineffective public schooling of England, 
which may or may not be accurate; but is certainly a 
malicious caricature if applied to the better side of pub- 
lic school education in the United States. Another 
rare bit of utilized British wisdom, is a wholesale on- 
slaught on the people who have settled every new 
American State, as an idle “drift” on its way to the 
poorhouse, the prison and the cemetery. Possibly, it 
will be discovered that the establishment of a new 


to|State, like Illinois or California, has a “scientific” 


value in American history, whatever may be thought 





while half our great popular magazines blaze with con- 











by little cliques of amateur scientists of the people who‘ 
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have given those glorious Commonwealths to the world. 
But the climax of cultivated scorn is reached in the 
last utterance of our oracle, in his contemptuous criti- 
cism of the admirable address of President Hayes on 
the duty of the National Government in respect to pub- 
lic education. If these pages mean anything, they 
teach us, in the name of the new “ science,” that the 
present amount of education possessed by the Ameri- 
can voter is even more dangerous than absolute illiter- 
acy! There seems to be a class of cultivated people 
among us who hold that, unless a boy can become a 
scientific expert, a leading contributor to a first class 
magazine, or a professor of social science or political 
economy, it is useless to attempt more than to teach 
enough to keep him out of the poorhouse and admire a 
cultivated class. All this dismal twaddle has had its 
day in the old world, and is as much out of place in 
this new age and land as the fancy of a few soft-pated 
exquisites to appear during the coming winter, in fash- 
ionable circles, with their noble calves encased in long 
stockings with knee-buckles, in imitation of their fath- 
ers. Nobody can prevent a man who believes such 
things from saying them. But it may as well be un- 
derstood that neither science, literature, Christianity, 
statesmanship, nor social refinement is responsible for 
the mental obscuration that has come over this crowd 
of latter-day critics of American children and American 
schools. 








BOSTON SCHOOL AFFAIRS. 

THE ELECTION.—On the second Tuesday of next month 
Boston will elect a mayor and a board of aldermen. What 
their names, and what their complexion, matters very little to 
us. But on the same day the citizens will be required, also, 
to elect eleven school committee-men; what their names shall 
be, and what their complexion, does concern us very much. 
The Board has evidently got over its ‘‘ fever of speculation,” 
and is coming back to its senses. ~ All it wants, now, in order 
that it may hereafter keep its really very able mind sane and 
level, is an infusion of new blood (not very much), whose cor- 
puscles shall contain a sufficient amount of iron. Besides, on 
the first of the coming month, Mr. Seaver will enter upon the 
duties of his office. He will carry with him the high regard 
of his associates in the English High School. He will have, at 
the very start, the confidence of every teacher in the service; 
and the great public, if we mistake not, believe him to be, in 
every sense, worthy and competent. How propitious the 
omens! What an opportunity is offered to break up and dissi- 
pate the antagonism which for three years has existed between 
the different executive forces of the school system! Only one 
thing is lacking, and that is a school board which shall be will- 
ing to give him the same freedom to mould and direct that it 
did his predecessor. That is the main reason why the coming 
election, so far as it regards the selection of committee-men, 
isan important one. To elect to the Board any one man, 0 
any half-a-dozen men, for the express purpose of antagonizing 
the superintendent, or any ideas he may represent, will only 
result in still greater injury to the schools. Mr. Seaver is a 
man of liberal ideas, He believes in giving to every boy and 
girl an excellent training. He came from the people, and he 
believes in the people; and he believes in the boys and girls of 
the people. Let him have the privilege of his own opinions 
and policy, that he may help to build up schools for the people. 





Boston spends over one million dollars annually for the sup- 
port of her schools. Two dollars and fifty-eight cents is as- 
sessed on every $1000.00 of the city’s property for the edu- 
cation of the children. But the money involved is the small- 
est element in the consideration of our schools, though to tax- 
payers an important one. Wise counsels in administration 
are necessary to preserve the city from losses by false and ab- 
surd notions in management. The school board has the power 
to squander or to utilize this vast sum, and the men whom 
the city shall select for this great trust should be of the most 
Conservative sort. Many rumors are abroad as to the spend- 
thrift, extravagant, and wasteful policy of the present school 
board. Whether true or otherwise, these reports should not 
beallowed to work harm to our schools. The reaction that has 
tet in is a healthy one, but it must not proceed so far as to 
Bive alarm to the real friends, and rejoicing to the real enemies, 
of public education. Often our most determined enemies lurk 
under the covert of the great reforms, so called. Our sleeping 
Samson may be bound with the strong cords of some be- 
Witching Delilah, and when the watch-cry, ‘‘ The Philistines 
be upon thee, Samson !’’ is raised, this mighty giant may find 
himself quite too weak to break his fetters. If our thoughtful 
Citizens are on the alert, and attend to their present duties, we 


may see the reforms, so well begun in the election of Mr. Sea- 
ver to the superintendency, carried on until the last vestiges of 
a triple-headed system of school government shall be obliter- 
ated from among us. Give us good and true men on our 
school board who believe in the public schools, who are willing 
to care for their support, and who have some practical knowl- 
edge as to their proper management. 





TENURE OF OFFicE. — Below we print what was intended 
as a communication, changing the language here and there to 
adapt it to our editorial columns. The author will pardon us 
for thus making use of his ideas, but the importance of the 
measure he speaks of, and the fact that he has told it quite as 
well as we could hope to, has strongly tempted us: 


It.will be remembered that a year ago several of the more 
prominent members of the Boston School Board sought, by 
appropriate legislation, to do away with the annual election of 
teachers, Further, it will be remembered that their very 
praiseworthy efforts were brought to a stand-still by an opinion 
of the City Solicitor that such legislation would be in viola- 
tion of the statutes of the Commonwealth. The fact that the 
Legislature was asked to amend the law will also be recalled, 
as well as the adverse action taken by that body. The Peda- 
gogical Association, at its meeting last Saturday, took meas- 
ures to bring the matter again before the General Court. All 
that is asked for by the friends of the measure is, that each 
municipality be allowed the privilege of determining the length 
of time for which instructors may be elected or appointed. It 
is certainly a very reasonable request, and entirely in accord 
with the spirit of democratic institutions. It was urged, how- 
ever, in the Legislature of last winter, that the teachers of the 
State had not asked for any change in the law. Had these 
wise and revered men known how modest and unassuming 
teachers generally are, they never would have considered that 
fact any objection to the measure. Besides, the Committee on 
Education were addressed by Dr. Eliot, one of the most elo- 
quent and accomplished talkers of the teaching fraternity, and 
also by the distinguished Secretary of the Board of Education, 
—both in favor of the measure. However, the Pedagogical 
Association intend that this objection to the legislation desired 
shall not hold good a second time. A petition will, in proper 
season, be placed in the hands of some person in every city and 
town of considerable size in the State, and we trust that no 
teacher to whom it is presented wiil withhold from it his or 
her signature. 





[THE following communication from Mr. Higginson on the 
same subject will be read with interest.—Eb. | 


Teachers and their Tenure of Office. — Happening to be 
a member of the Massachusetts House of Representatives 
for 1880, I served on the Committee on Education, a joint 
committee of the two houses. The whole number of! matters 
referred to that committee was twenty-two, and on twenty-one 
of these points the report of the committee was sustained by 
the legislature. This is an unusually large proportion, and I 
mention it to show that the committee did its work well, and 
had the confidence of both houses. On one point alone it 
failed, and this after full and fair discussion; on one bill the 
committee was defeated by a decisive majority, without a 
count. It was on a bill more important to teachers, in my 
opinion, than any other which we reported, and it failed, in 
my judgment, entirely through the apparent indifference of 
teachers themselves. 

The bill originated in an order of inquiry offered by Mr. 
Huntress, of Groveland, ‘“‘that the Committee on Education 
inquire into the expediency of amending existing laws in re- 
gard to employment of teachers, so as to do away with the 
forms of annual elections of school boards and committees, 
and to allow teachers to remain during good behavior.’”’ Un- 
der this order, the Committee on Education held two public 
hearings. The measure was supported by Mr. Huntress, 
speaking in behalf of a school committee; by Dr. Eliot, super- 
intendent of schools in Boston; by Secretary Dickinson, and 
by Mr. W. T. Adams, of the Boston School Committee. It 
appeared that the Boston committee, and several other com- 
mittees, awaited only the passage of such a law to do away with 
the annual elections. The remarks of Dr. Eliot were especially 
full and weighty, and his opinion as to the increased dignity 
and usefulness of the teachers, under the proposed arranage- 
ment, had great weight with the committee. The only person 
who appeared against the proposed change was Mr. Plunkett, 
of Worcester, who afterward opposed it effectively in the 
House. Mr. Plunkett is an Irish lawyer, of much intelligence 
and ability, who has served on the Worcester School Commit- 
tee. He rested his opposition mainly on two grounds: First, 
the annual election was a guarantee of faithfulness in the 
teachers; and secondly, that there was not the slightest evi- 
dence before the House that the teachers themselves desired a 
change. The former point he did not succeed in establishing, 
to my satisfaction; but the second point was conclusive, and 
carried the vote. The bill introduced to permit towns and 
cities to dispense with the annual election was rejected. 

The matter therefore stands thus: The Legislature has 




















| matters, Should the question of tenure of office be brought 
up again, by petition or other agitation by teachers themselves, 
it would be again discussed, and favorable action might very 
likely follow. For one, I should be very glad to aid in urging 
it. But there would be no use in bringing it forward again 
without some decided effort from teachers themselves. The 
question is, Do Massachusetts public-school teachers feel that 





they would be benefited and strengthened by being freed from 

the necessity of annual election? If so, it is for them to 

show it. T. W. H. 
Cambridge, Mass., Nov. 18, 1880. 








DRIFT. 


— Another admirable paper read at the last summer’s con- 
vention of Virginia Teachers. was an address by Prest, J. D. 
Dreher, on Educational Endowments, with special application 
to the need of the higher education in the Old Dominion. Now 
is the time to impress on every prosperous young man in the 
South the duty to consecrate a portion of his gains to this ob- 


ject. A special need, in Virginia, is some arrangement for the ~ 
university education of the increasing class of her aspiring 
young women. 


— The London Teacher copies from the Echo newspaper 
a fearful story, to the effect that, in the ‘‘ Wilson Female Sem- 
inary, of Redfield, Mass.,”” “the professor of Latin and the 
Harp,” climbed on a chair at midnight, and, looking through 
the fan-light of Room No. 11 beheld, with curdling blood, 
‘* twelve young ladies, with their back-hair down, seated around 


a table, smoking cigarettes, drinking cold tea, and occasionally 
singing in subdued voices.’’ Will these twelve maidens rise 
and explain ? 


— To make a tree grow where nothing grew before, seems to 
Sec. B. G. Northrop, of Connecticut, a worthy ambition for 


the head of a State system of schools. In his travels about the 
State, Mr. Northrop has worked up a great enthusiasm in be- 





half of rural improvement. His idea of visiting the people 
jand ‘‘ talking school’”’ all the year round, is one of the old 
| fashions that it is well to keep alive. A brace of bright pam- 
'phlets on living topics of educational interests and village 
|improvement is the latest contribution of Mr. Northrop to the 
literature of the schools. 
sabe Our old friend, Abner J. Phipps, sends us a stirr ng record 
of work as supt. of schools of the thriving city of Lewiston, Me. 
With a population of 17,000; a valuation of $9,700,000; a school 
register of 3,000 pupils; expenditure on school account of $32,- 
400, — $13.50 for each scholar, based on the average number 
| belonging; a normal practice-class, high school, and evening 
|school; with an excellent course of study; this thriving city is 
to be congratulated. Supt. Phipps has managed to get into 
the space of twenty pages a large amount of rare good sense 


on school-keeping in general, with some timely suggestions 
concerning improvement in Lewiston schoolkeeping that will 
bear the cost of reflection by its leading citizens. 


— Mr. A. T. Stewart was certainly the prince of American 
shopkeepers; but his experience with his big woman’s board- 
inghouse was ove more indication that not every millionaire 
or philanthropist ‘“‘can keep a hotel.”’ Just now, his execu- 
tor, probably under instructions, is engaged in the gigantic 
entsrprise of building a new ‘“‘ Cathedral city” on the flats of 
Long Island, with a system of ‘‘ Cathedral schools,’ all to be 
managed by a bishop who is a declared enemy of the public- 
school system for the children of his own church. Already 
some of the parents tell us that their children learn nothing in 
the ‘‘ Cathedral school.”’ It may turn out that Mr. Stewart, 


in making his will, forgot that he lived in the United States of 
America, aud fancied himself still a subject of his native realm, 
Cathedral cities and parochial school are “ all the go.” 


— A favorite hobby of the average municipal politician is to 
rob the children to spend on ward politics. The city of Brook- 
lyn rejoices in a superintendent of public instruction whose 
reports read like exercises in bad grammar and composition to 
be passed around among the boys and girls for correction. A 
“ commission ” of political wisdom, appointed by the legisla- 
ture of New York to suggest a plan of relief for the sorely- 
vexed burgh of Manhattan, begins by proposing a reduction of 
$1,000,000 per annum on school expenses. The Board of Edu- 
cation of the city of Brotherly Love has just refused, by a 
small majority, to ask the city council for $7,000 for the sal- 
aries of a superintendent of schools and two assistants, All 


of which reminds one of an architect, intrusted with the re- 
storation of a cathedral, who should begin by undermining the 
foundations to save material for repairs upon the roof! 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SeLtect WorkKs oF EpGAR ALLAN Pokr, Poetical and Prose. 
With new Memoir by R. H. Stoddard. Household Edition. 
New York: W. J. Widdleton. Price, $2.00, 


The genius of Poe is being at length recognized by the lit- 
erary world wherever the English language is read or spoken. 
The notoriety of his erratic life is now overlooked, and his 
intellectual ability as poet, romancer, and critic places him 
high among the honored authors of the century. The House- 
hold edition contains all his celebrated poems, a selection of 
his remarkable tales, and some of his most important critical 
articles. The Memoir prefixed to this volume, by R. H. Stod- 
dard, is an impartial, straightforward history of his brief but 
brilliant career. It seeks to unfold the simple truth, unbiased 
by the eulogies of Poe’s friends, or by the bitter malice of his 
enemies. It deals with the facts, without fear or favor. The 
author indulges in no comments, but leaves all controversial 
questions to his readers. The work is published uniform with 
Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, etc.; tastefully bound, and 
printed in clear type upon excellent tinted paper. For the 
general reader this edition is the best ever issued of this won- 
derful man’s life and writings, who “‘from childhood’s hour 
was not as other men.’”’ Here are found all the masterpieces 
of his genius, both in poetry and prose. 


Wittram WIitserrorce. By John Stoughton, D.D. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. Price, 75 cents. 


This is the first volume of a series of popular biographies of 
the heroes of Christian history, by eminent English and Amer- 
ican authors. They will be issued at brief intervals, and be 
popular in style, trustworthy, and comprehensive, and dealing 
with the most interesting characters and events in the story of 
the Christian church. The series will condense, in entertain- 
ing form, the essential facts of the great body of religious lit- 
erature, and will have special value for the large class anxious 
for information touching these great men, but unable, by rea- 
son of limited leisure or means, to read more elaborate works. 
The present volume gives the prominent events in the life of 
William Wilberforce, one of England’s noblest philanthropists. 
His early days were full of promise, and his influence and 
abilities were always found in exercise where the good of man- 
kind would thereby be promoted. His political career, his 
philanthropic crusade against slavery in the West Indies, his 
general benevolence, his consistent religious life and character, 
his authorship, and his beautiful domestic and social life, are 
admirably sketched by Dr. Stoughton. Itis a “‘study”’ of a 
life of great usefulness, and should be in the hands of every 
young man in America. The style of the book is similar to 
Harper’s “‘ Men of Letters’’ Series, which have been popular 
in size for the general reader. 


SmpLe Poems rrom Cowper. With Life of the Author and 
Notes. By Francis Storr, M.A., chief master of Modern 
Subjects at Merchant Taylors’ School, and late scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. London, Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge: Rivingtons; New York: Pott, Young & Co., Amer- 
ican agents. 

The brief and concisely-written life of the poet is of interest 
to students. The poems on animals and other simple pieces 
are explained in the notes with great clearness. The numer- 
ous and miscellaneous selections include ‘John Gilpin,”’ 
“On the Loss of the Royal George,” ‘‘ Boadicea,’’ and others. 
Six personal poems are widely known, and show Cowper’s 
genius, his felicity in rhyme. 


Is Consumption ConTacious; and Can it be Transmitted by 
Means of Food? By Herbert C. Clapp, A.M., M.D., lecturer 
on Auscultation and Percussion in ton Univ. of Med- 
icine; ov to the Heart and Lungs Dept. of the Col- 
lege D spensary ; one of the attending physicians to the 
Mass. Homceopathic Hospital; editor of New-England Med- 
ical Gazette, etc. Boston: Otis Clapp & Son. Pp. 180. 
Price, $1.25, 

This book discusses an exceedingly interesting subject, and 
one which demands careful attention, inasmuch as on its 
proper solution may depend the lives of many persons. Al- 
though the contagiousness of consumption used to be an ac- 
cepted doctrine from the earliest times, yet within the past 
hundred years the medical profession has fallen into a strange 
state of apathy and disbelief, from which it is just beginning 
to wake by the remarkable results of recent scientific exper- 
iments, together with the closer observation of cases. (In 
Chapter IV. Dr. Clapp has gathered together reports of twenty- 
five illustrative cases, occurring in different parts of the world, 
which to an unprejudiced reader would very strongly suggest 
contagion as the cause. The disease is more particularly apt 
to be communicated in this way, from husband to wife or from 
wife to husband, or in other cases where there is too close and 
constant exposure without proper precautions. He also clearly 
presents the outlines and results of a great many experiments 
on animals, conducted by some of the ablest pathologists of 
the world, with the express object of solving this question. 
No book has hitherto been written on this subject; but in 
Chapter II. has been gathered all that has appeared of any im- 
portance in periodical literature, or in the old authors. With 
all this cumulative evidence, it is not strange that Dr. Clapp is 
anxious to call public attention to this very important subject, 





and milk, in some of which, undoubtedly, lurk the germs of a 
deadly disease; as well as to urge those on whom the care of 
consumptives devolves to take the proper precautions. We 
can safely say that this little book will be found very interest- 
ing reading. 


A Year or Wreck. A True Story. By a Victim. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


This story is based upon a year’s experience in the South, at 
the close of the war. Many persons went into that section 
with the fond expectation of making a fortune by reclaiming 
the worn-out Jands, by raising cotton, and in other agricul- 
tural pursuits. The result is graphically described by the au- 
thor of this interesting book. Everything worked against the 
immigrant, who went there with the honest intent of becom- 
ing a permanent settler, and he returned at the end of a year 
a wiser, and generally a poorer man. The story will serve a 
useful purpose, and tend to inspire the best elements in the 
South to seek for permanent prosperity in that region of un- 
paralleled natural advantages of soil and climate, by recogniz- 
ing the principles of good order, and a just recognition of 
all classes of its inhabitants. 


THe HANDY Book oF QUESTIONS; oR, WHO WRoTE IT? 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, 75 cents. 


This attractive little book contains a dictionary of common 
poetical quotations in the English language. The quotations 
are arranged alphabetically, and indices to the subjects and 
principal words and names of the authors quoted are ap- 
pended. This adds an important volume to the excellent se- 
ries of Handy-books for every household, published by this 
enterprising firm. Teacher and student will find this little 
volume of special value to them. Some years ago we found a 
little book entitled Where Is It? of rare convenience. The 
present book is a new and enlarged edition of that work, which 
has been out of print for some time. Every school and home 
library should have this work for handy reference. 


OnE HUNDRED CHOICE SELECTIONS IN POETRY AND PROSE. 
No. 18. Price in paper, 30 cents; cloth bound, 60 cents. 
Philadelphia: P. Garrett & Co. 


This is arare collection of oratory, sentiment, eloquence, 
and humor for public readings, exhibitions, lyceums, winter 
gatherings, social entertainments, elocutionary exercises, and 
society meetings. Special care has been taken to present fresh 
material adapted to the varying tastes of reading-people. The 
present number is full of the best literary gems, suited to cul- 
tivate the taste and stimulate the development of the elocu- 
tionary powers of the human voice. The series of which this 
volume is the latest, has been immensely popular, and consti- 
tutes a library of the best specimens of American and English 
literature, whieh can be had at a smalicost. Poetry and prose 
are happily blended. 


Tue BEAUTIFUL AND THE SUBLIME. An Analysis of these 
Emotions, and a Determination of the Objectivity of Beauty. 
By John Stinfort Kedney. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Price, $1.25. . 


The author states that his purpose has not been to furnish 
a new manual of the science of Alsthetics, but to rediscuss 
the fundamental questions which underlie it; to reach those 
postulates of the science which must have their justification 
n a constructive philosophy. This is an able and scholarly 
treatise, and is intended as a contribution to the philosophy of 
the science of Ethics. The main propositions discussed are: 
“The Beautiful and the Sublime as Subjective,’ and 
** Beauty as Objective.’”’ The Appendix treats of the Indian 
Vedas; the ethics of the Eastern Religions, and the rudiment- 
ary organs; and alsoa critical Supplement of great value on 
the early German and other writers,—Burke, Allison, Girsted, 
Ruskin, Cousin, Allston, Kant, Schiller, Hegel, and Prof. 
H. N. Day, — with definitions of elegance, grandeur, majesty, 
and prettiness. It is a book for students of philosophy and 
ethical culture. 


MONTEZUMA, AND THE CONQUEST OF MrExiIco. By Edward 
Eggleston aud Lillie Eggleston Seelye. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. Price. $1.25. 

This charmingly written and instructive book belongs to the 
popular series of ‘‘ Famous American Indians,’’ passing 
through the press of Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. The entire 
story of Montezuma, Hernando Cortes, and the conflicts grow- 
ing out of the conquest of Mexico, are related in the narrative 
with a thrilling vividness. It is a book that belongs to the his- 
tory of the western world, and should find its place in every 
library of the land. It js most appropriately illustrated, and 
printed and bound in excellent style and taste. 


Tue EARTH AND Its INHABITANTS. Europe. With numer- 
ous illustrations and maps. Parts 23-24. Subscription. 
Price, 50 cents. New York and Boston: D. Appleton & Co. 


These parts take the reader through Bavaria, Thuringa, 
and the Hartz, over the plains of the Elbe, Weser, Oder, and 
Vistula, into the Cimbrian Peninsula. The same accuracy of 
description in details, strikingly beautiful illustrations, and 


and to insist on a proper governmental inspection of our meat | quently called the attention of our readers. The full-page en- 


gravings of places and buildings in Germany and Switzerland 
in these numbers are of special excellence and interest. One 
can almost see Europe in imagination while reading this ex- 
haustive work. For teachers of geography and history it is 
invaluable. 


Tue Lire AND WorRK oF SpuRGEON. By Rev. W. H. Yar- 
row. No. 46 “Standard Series,”’ octavo form. New York: 
I. K. Funk & Co. Price, 20 cents. 

The introduction is by J. 8S. Holme, D.D.; indexed by G. 
W. Hervey, D.D.; and is illustrated with portrait of Spurgeon, 
and a fac-similie engraved copy of the ‘‘ Notes”’ of a sermon 
from which Mr. Spurgeon preached, and which he presented 
to Dr. Patton, of the Baptist Weekly. 








THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Atlantic Monthly for 1881 will contain discussions of living ques- 
tions in politics, industry, and religion, by persons specially qualified to 
treat them thoroughly and in an unpartisan spirit. The Atiantic con- 
tributors include Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, Hale, Whipple, 
Howells, Aldrich, Stedman, James, Warner, Waring, Fiske, White, Scud- 
der, Bishop, Mark Twain, Mrs. Stowe, Miss Phelps, ‘‘ H. H.,” Miss Jew- 
ett,’ Miss Larcom, Miss Preston, Mrs. Cooke, Mrs. Woolson, Mrs. Thaxter, 
and many others of the best American writers. 

— Appletons’ Journal for December contains a most interesting article 
called ‘The Roof of the World,” describing the adventures of Lieuien- 
ant Wood in crossing the Hindoo Koosh, and ——— hitherto un- 
known region of the upper Oxus. The Editor defends the public schools 
against the assaults of Mr. Richard Grant White, showing that the evils 
that Mr. White deplores are common to all classes and the age generally. 
Price, 25 cents per number, or $3.00 per annum. 

— Harper's Monthly Magazine for December, a the sixty-sec- 
ond volume, contains the first installment of a new serial story, entitled 
“ Anne,” by an American author, Miss Constance Fenimore Woolson, 
illustrated PY Reinhart; “* Recent Movements in Woman’s Education,’’ by 
Charles F. Thwing; with other interesting articles and poems, and the al- 
ways timely and entertaining ditorial departments. 

— Lippincott’s Magazine for December opens with an interesting and 
finely-illustrated paper, entitled “ An Historical Rocky-Mountain Oat- 
post,”” by George Rex Buckman: With the January number this maga- 
zine will enter on a new series, at a reduced price, and with the promise 
of greater attractiveness and wider claims to popularity. 


— “ Transitions of American Literature,” and ‘‘ Public Education before 
the Reformation,” in the Catholic World for December, are very instruct- 
ive and characteristic articles. This magazine is one of the ablest ex- 
ponents of Catholic opinion. (New York: price, $4.00 per year.) 

— The Princeton Review as usual is rich in food for thought; among its 
contents we notice, “The Uitimate Design of Man,” “ Agnosticism in 
Kant,” “The Antiquity of Man, and the Origin of Species,” and “ Cri- 
teria of the Various Kinds of Truth.” 

— The Penn Monthly for November contains an interesting article by 
C. G. Leland, on “ Decorative and Industrial Art in Public Schools.” 
Prof. J. G. R. McElroy contributes an article on ‘‘ English Grammar and 
Composition.” 

— The article on “ The Bible,” by Rev. E. H. Holt,in the Unitarian Re- 
view for November, is a valuable contribution to the history of the Bible, 
and its adoption by the Christian Church. Published in Boston. Price, 
$3.00 per annum. 

— The Western for November, edited by H. W. Jameson, is a strong 
number, and reflects credit on the editor. The article on “‘ Examinations” 
is well worthy the attention of all educators. 

— In Wide Awake the attractions for 1881 are very 
is asked to read the prospectus. Only $2.00 a year. 
D. Lothrop & Co., publishers, Boston. 


Saag and everybody 
lia Farman, editor. 








THE “ LOOKER - ON.” 


— Your “‘ Looker-on ”’ regrets the manner in which corporal 
punishment in Boston public schools is proposed to be abolished. 
While it is much easier to govern without corporal punishment 
than by the use of it, when discontinued by legislation, or on 
account of public outery, the discipline of large schools becomes 
very difficult to manage. The manner adopted by J. L. Pick- 
ard in doing away with the use of the rod in Chicago was as 
effective as it was original; and a restatement of the Chicago 
experiment may not be amiss at the present time. During 
the first nine years of Mr. Pickard’s superintendency in 
Chicago, the use of corporal punishment was permitted in 
schools below the high-school grade, the only limitation being 
the requirement that a record of each case be returned to the 
Board every month. During these years the local press had 
several fits of philanthropy on account of the use of punish- 
ment in the schools, and broke out at such times into violent 
abuse of the teachers and published wild exaggerations of the 
extent to which such punishment was carried. At such times 
certain members of the Board would attempt to win a little news- 
paper applause by endeavoring to pass a rule forbidding the use 
of corporal punishment in the schools. Such attempts Mr. Pick- 
ard always suceessfully resisted. At length, in 1873, when 
everything was quiet, and no criticism made upon the man- 
agement of the schools, Mr. Pickard ordered the teachers to 
refrain from the use of the rod, and to let children know that 
while the right resided in the teachers to punish them, such 


right would under no circumstances be exercised. The plan 
worked dike magic. Not only was all whipping done away 
with, but the cases of suspension for misconduct became fewer 
and fewer every year; so that when Mr. Pickard resigned the 
superintendency, Chi presented the spectacle of a school 
attendance of 40,000 children, among whom no whipping was 
practiced and with whom the necessity for suspension for mis- 
conduct had almost entirely disappeared. 


— In discarding the rod in school discipline, the case of Chi- 
cago was exceptional, and it would be hard for any other city 
to present as many conditions favorable to the end in view. 
The superintendent was strong, and his principals were in 
sympathy with him. His word was law, and his wish was 
gospel. He had wonderful insight into human nature, and 





well-executed maps, are found in these parts as have charac- 





terized the entire,work thus far, and to which we have fre- 


his fidelity to the schools and support of his subordinates were 
always to be relied on. He had great tact in managing diffi- 
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cult cases of discipline, and his resources were unlimited. 
Like a skillful as well as a learned physician he felt the dis- 
ease, took in all the circumstances at a glance, and was as 
ready with the remedy as he was rapid in making the diagno- 
sis, With such a man at the head of a school system it is not 
difficult to dispense with the use of the rod, and all mean sub- 
terfuges for corporal punishment. And yet the method of 
government was very simple, Obedience was made the under- 
lying principle of school economy, and pointed disobedience 
was the highest offence known to the law. A child was not 
to be ordered to do a thing a second time. If he said “I will 
not,’ to a proper request, or failed to comply with it within a 
specified time (generally a minute was allowed), he was sus- 
pended, not to be restored except by means of a permit ob- 
tained from the superintendent by the parent or guardian of 
the child, and the restoration to take place on the first Monday 
of the sueceeding school month. The act of suspension was 
performed by the principal, and was usually after the follow- 
ingfashion: The principal being called to the room where an 
act of disobedience had taken place, would hear the charge 
made against the child, and quietly order him to take his 
books and adjourn to the office and receive his notice 
of suspension. Whipping children was not discontinued 
in the city; the practice was merely transferred from 
the school to the family, where it properly belongs. When 
the parent had gone through the, ordeal of visiting the 
superintendent to secure his or her child’s restoration, and 
was compelled to measure the red-tape that was used in cases 
of repeated and flagrant misconduct, the said parent would, 
in the majority of cases, visit such punishment on the head of 


said child that the latter would not hanker after suspension 
for quite a little time. 


— Dr. Prime has been ventilating his disgust with the chil- 
dren of the periad in the Observer, and truly the facts upon 
which he bases his strictures are somewhat strong. He says 
he passed his summer at one of the largest hotels of an East- 
ern watering-place, and had only too much opportunity of 
watching the conduct of children, who swarmed all over the 
house. After describing the riotous ways of the creatures, 
Dr. Prime says that on one occasion he remonstrated with the 
landlord, and received this reply: 


“The parents teach them to be saucy and rude and profane. 
I spoke to a child four years old in the presence of its mother, 
reproving him for misconduct, and, to my horror, the little 
rascal turned and swore at me! His mother laughed, and 
said,‘ How funny’ ! It is an every-day matter for children to 
tell me ‘ to go to ——,’ a place not to be mentioned, and their 
mothers seem to think it very smart for their children to use 
such words, and to have such manners.’’ 


At another hotel Dr, Prime says he saw several tables occu- 
pied by children playing gambling-games of cards, and that 
they evidently understood the games, and were as expert at 
them as grown people. Such are some of the reasons he gives 
for apprehending that the rising generation is not being trained 
up in the way it should go. Itis gratifying to note even one 
writer who ascribed the bad conduct of children to a cause 
other than their training in our ‘‘ godless schools.”’ From the 


above it would seem that the ‘‘ twig is bent’’ in a marked 
manner before the teacher has any authority over it, and that 
counter-influences are at work upon children during the whole 
time of their attendance at school. Were all the home-circum- 
stances and surroundings of children brought to the surface, 
the wonder would be that the schools turn out such good boys 
and girls, not only without any assistance from, but in sheer 
despite of, their other environment. 


— Under the caption of ‘‘ Juvenile Offenders and the Law,’’ 
Land and Water (Eng.) has the following: 

“The public mind has been greatly exercised of late as to 
the most suitable kind of punishment to administer to juvenile 
offenders of the male sex. Not a few among this class of de- 
linquents who appear before our magistrates have criminal 
offences of a more or less serious character brought home to 
them. Many are guilty of offences which, though on the 
whole they have not been attended hitherto by ill consequences, 
there is reason to fear may some day or other lead to some 
frightful accident,—we allude, of course, to stone-throwing in 
the streets, or at passing trains, and placing heavy stones or 
other substances on our lines of railway. In addition are the 
minor offenders, who are up to all kinds of school-boy pranks, 
but are none the less a nuisance, though their delinquencies 
only take the form of orchard-robbing, petty pilfering gener- 
ally, etc. Our magistrates, too, find themselves in a position 
of no slight difficulty, They must not send youngsters to 
prison because of the degrading character of the punishment, 
and the consequent injury it is certain to inflict on their future 
Prospects, They cannot send them to the reformatories, which 
are only open to those who have been imprisoned; and the 
Wholesome correction of the birch is forbidden in the case of 
all youths who are over fourteen years of age. Thus the un- 
ruly cub of fifteen who finds a pleasure in pelting old women, 
insulting young girls, and maltreating young children, gets off 
Scot free; or, if he is fined, the punishment either falls on his 
parents or guardians, or cannot be inforced; while the mis- 
chievous imp of thirteen and a half who helps to ~—? an open 
tree may be sentenced to receive ten or twelve strokes with a 
bireh, and has, of course, to make the best of what he no 
doubt considers a very hard bargain.”’ 

_The American public can take some comfort from the above, 
Since it indicates that the United States has not a monopoly of 
Juvenile misconduct, Indeed, we may derive satisfaction not 
only on the score of fellowship in misery with our British 
cousins, but by comparison of the offences our boys are in the 


habit of committing, with the more ungallant pranks of the 
youthful Britishers, 
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NORTHWESTERN NOTES. 


CHICAGO, 

It will be remembered that a late number of THE JOURNAL 
contained some paragraphs criticising the mode in which school 
principals are elected in Chicago. Objection was made to the 
practice of promoting ladies to a principalship without an ex- 
amination, while male candidates for the same position were 
subjected to a more or less trying ordeal. On the Thursday 
evening succeeding the arrival of that issue of Tae JouRNAL 
. ee the following took place at the meeting of the 

ard: 


Inspector Keith moved to 
hiring of teachers, 
tion 38: 


Provided, further, That no person shall be eligible to the 
position of a principal of a grammar or primary school who 
does not hold a principal’s certificate. 


Provided, further, That this rule shall not apply to princi- 
pals now employed by the Board during the current school year. 


The matter was referred to the committee on rules and reg- 
ulations. 

Inspector Keith moved that no teacher be engaged until the 
matter under consideration should be acted upon by the Board, 
and the motion was adopted, several members of the Board 
having expressed the conviction that the hiring of teachers had 
heretofore been loosely managed. 


This proposed amendment to the rules has caused some 
sensation among the lady principals, to whom it would present 
the alternative of submitting to an examination or resigning 
their positions. No doubt much pressure will be brought upon 
members of the Board to save those who have risen from the 
ranks and won their spurs by success in administering school 
affairs, from the humiliation of failure under such a test. It 
cannot be questioned that such a measure would work hardship, 
if not positive injustice, in certain cases. Many that are now 
the most successful principals commenced teaching when the 
examination for a teacher’s certificate was a mere matter of 
form, the need of teachers then being so great that the home 
supply was far from sufficient, while the supply from abroad 
could not be too closely scrutinized. It would be atrifle worse 
than cruelty to animals to subject such to the requirements of 
a modern examination, and if the looseness that has obtained 
in the recent election of principals can be remedied in some 
other way, the Board will not be blamed for showing mercy to 
the veterans. A rule that will compel all future appointments 
to school principalships to be conditioned upon the holding of 
a principal’s certificate, will meet every requirement of the 
case as it stands at present. While the subject of the com- 
petency of women principals is agitated on the score of schol- 
arship, it would not be out of place to consider the question of 
retaining certain of the men principals, in view of their ineffi- 
ciency. There are some women principals that are as good 
scholars as some of the men, but none of the women are as 
weak, useless, and fussy as some of the men are. If there is 
to be a reform at the end of this year, it should bejthorough. 
The man whose semi-German dialect and idioms render him a 
subject for laughter for his pupils and assistants, is not a proper 
model to set before the youth of America. The man who 
reprimands a teacher in the presence of her pupils for the sake 
of gaining popularity with the people of the district, is not per- 
forming the duties of a principal, one of which is to support 
the authority of his assistants. The man who will accept a 
primary principal’s pay while at the head of a grammar school, 
gives prima facie evidence of his unfitness to hold any educa- 
tional position. The petty tyrant is only one degree less ob- 
jectionable than the puny imbecile. The man who is confess- 
edly jealous of his authority as principal, who orders his teach- 
ers to take a certain bodily attitude in the performance of 
certain school offices, and who prohibits the granting of the 
request, “‘ Please may I go out?” until he has passed in his 
office upon the necessities of the case,—such a man should not 
be allowed to have charge of any school in Christendom, and 
it is safe to say that he would apply for a school in China in 
vain. It would do the Chicago schools a world of good to have 
an educational St. Patrick appear and drive out the snakes. 

The following are the rules governing the evening schools of 


Chicago: 

1. Pupils may be admitted any evening from 7.00 to 7.30. 

2. Except in the high school, the sessions close at 9 o’clock. 

3. Instruction, except in high school, is given in reading, 
spelling, writing, and ae using the same text-books as 

d in the day schools. 
ae Teochess in day schools will not be employed in the even- 
ing schools, Teachers, $2.00; principals, $3.00. 

IOWA. 

Supt. W. W. Speer, of Marshalltown, relates the following: 
‘In one school I pronounced the words pencil, Helen, clothes- 
press, and raspberries, words found in the first lesson in Swin- 
ton’s. Speller, and asked the advanced class of the school to 
place them in short and simple sentences. The following isa 

rtion of the work done by nineteen pupils, whose average 

15 years: 
. Age 11. y bought me three new Pencils, 2. Helen went to 
School. 3. The clothes were put upon the clothspress. 
Age 19. 1. you cant rite on a slate with Out a penci <" 
Age 16. Pencils is to write with. 2. clothespress is a Place 


clothes in. 
ere 1. We write our lessons with pencels. 2. Hellen 


amend the rules governing the 
by offering the following amendment to sec- 





goes toschool. 3. We hang our cloths on the clothspress. 


Agel4. 1. pencils is What you Write With. 2. helnnis a 


Girl. 3. Close pin. 

Age 16. 1, Pencil are made to write. 2, Helen is a girls 
name. 3. Clothes-press is to preas clothes. 

Age 16. They are to kinds of pencils slate and Lead Pencils. 
2. Helen. isagirlsname, 38. Clothes-press It is used to keep 
clothes in. 

Age 15. Their are to kinds of pencils Slate and led pencils. 


2. Helen Js a Girls name. 

Age 14. 1. Pencils — are slate pencils or any other kind of 
pencils. 2. Helen—isa girls name. 38. close-pres—is som- 
whing to put close. 

Age 15. 1. Helen is a girrels Name Clothes Pres. isa 
place to Put Clothes 3, Raspberries a Cine of froot. 

Age 16. 1. Hellen is a girls name. 2. Rasp berries is a 
kind of fruit. 

Age 16 years 11 months. 1. Helen is a girls name. 2. 
Clothes-press is to press clothes with. 

Age 14. A Pencel is to right with 2. Helen is a girles 
name. 3. Clothes press is to Press cloths. 

Age ll. 1. Pencils are too write with. 2. Helen. A Girls 
name. 3. Clothes-press. A thing to press clothes. 

Age 17. Pencils are used to rite with on paper for to ex- 
press our thoughts 2. Helen is aname applyed to girls 3. 
Clothes press is a machine used to wash clothes with. 


Age 18. 1. Thoes are nice raspbuarys are nice. 
A - _ Those Raspberries were Good. Hellen was a 
g r 


Age 15. Mary hat got Three Pencils Helen Is A good Girl. 
3. I have got A Close Press 

Age 15. 1. Pencils is used to wright with. 2. Helen isa 
Girls name. 


Mr. Speer explains the above extraordinary performance by 
saying that it took place in a school whose directors employed 
the cheapest teachers they could find for nine successive years. 








NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 
MAINE. 
Codperation Between Parents and Teachers. 

The first paper read before the Waldo Co. Tea. Assoc. was 
by Rev. Mr. Goodenough, on ‘‘Codéperation between Par- 
ents and Teachers.’’ The essayist defined codperation to be 
the joint labor of two or more persons to the sameend. As 
home education could not be made to suffice for all the 
needs of the child, parents resorted to a partnership with 
teachers for the more perfect accomplishment of their purpose. 
The object sought is the development of the child into the no- 
blest type of manhood or womanhood. Reference was made 
to the defective material upon which teachers are sometimes 
compelled to work, and gratification expressed that, on the 
whole, so few of the miniature packages of humanity that find 
their way into our homes and under the teacher’s care, are de- 
ficient in quantity or quality. Teachers are divided into three 
great classes,—domestic, secular, and religious. Each should 
work with the others for the production of well-balanced, vig- 
orous, enterprising, true-hearted, and aspiring men and women, 
from the boys and girls who are committed to their care. The 
importance of codperation was illustrated by the familiar pro- 
cesses of nature, where many factors combine with marvellous 
exactness and uniformity for the production of the most won- 
derful beauty and abundance; also by the familiar facts of 
business, manufacture, and commerce. Parents are naturally 
the earliest teachers of the child. It is lamentable that they 
are often so illy qualified for the task, and perform it so badly 
as to vitiate the work of all future teachers. The mismanage- 
ment of the home often becomes the cause of trouble with the 
teacher. Unaccustomed to discipline and the regular perform- 
ance of tasks, the child returns from school with bitter and 
exaggerated complaints. Without a hearing the teacher is 
tried and convicted. The seeds of distrust or rebellion are 
sown in the mind of the child, and the value of the school is 
practically ended. Illustrations from practical experience were 
given where the usefulness of good teachers was destroyed. 
Parents are often jealous of the influence of teachers, regard 
them not as associates and coworkers, but servants, and fail to 
establish cordial and friendly relations with them, Parents 
and teachers should remember that they are partners in the 
noblest work ever done by mortals, and take counsel together 
how it may best be done. Parents should interest themselves 
directly and personally in the work and welfare of the school; 
and teachers should never rest until they have gained the 
sympathy and codperation of parents. 

— The high schools in Waterville, Brunswick, Biddeford, 
and Rockland are out for a brief vacation. 





VERMONT. 
— The winter term of Brigham Acad., at Bakersfield, of 
which Otis S. Johnson is prin., opens Dec. 1. Its courses of 
study furnish the best foundation for a broad and thorough 


education. 
— The winter term of the Normal School at Randolph 


opened, Nov. 1, with a full attendance. The last term had 
187 students in attendance. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BostTon.—The School Board at its last meeting took impor- 
ant action to secure the suppression of impure reading-matter 
and prints in the city, and unanimously passed the following: 








Whereas, In the opinion of this Board, it is impossible that 
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the moral education of the youth in the public schools can be 
properly directed in the face of an implied public assent to the 
sale and circulation of such impure prints, papers, and figures: 
therefore, 

Ordered, That the prest. of the Board be requested to ask 
the attention of the city conncil to the matter, with a view of 
securing a strict enforcement of the laws of 1862 and 1880 af- 
fecting this subject. 

Fa. RiverR.—Mrs. Emily J. Richards, late of the Normal 
Department in the Maine Central Inst., has been appointed 
prin. of the Borden School during the absence of Miss A. J. 
Borden. Mrs. Richards is an experienced and enthusiastic 
teacher, full of ideas, energy, and life, who believes that teach- 
ing isa profession, and that success is the reward of hard work. 
The building for the new Training School is approaching com- 
pletion, and will be ready for occupancy sometime in January. 
Prof. Barry, of Boston, has just finished a very instructive 
course of lessons to the teachers in drawing. 

— The approaching great fair in behalf of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to children, we are glad to know, is 
exciting deep interest throughout the State. The society is 
now established upon a firm basis. It is managed by earnest 
men and women. It is not abandoned by its directors to the 
guidance of a single officer or agent. Its directors are direct- 
ors, its executive committee is executive. Its officers attend 
their meetings with zeal and enjoyment. 

— Miss L. S. Hotchkiss, a distinguished ex-teacher of one of 
the Boston schools, has opened her rooms to pupils of French 
and German, at 63 Hancock street, Cambridge. She will also 
give instruction in families, schools, and colleges in or near Bos- 





ton. Miss Hotchkiss has studied in the Girls’ Normal School 
of Paris, and in the best high schools of Germany. She was 
engaged in the American Department of Education in the 
World’s Exposition at Paris, in 1878, to explain American 
methods of education to French teachers and professors. She 
has also had several years’ experience in Boston schools, and 
during the past year as teacher of the above languages in the 
same city. Miss Hotchkiss employs the natural method for 
language teaching, or essentially that of the German schools. 

— It is understood that E. T. Dooley, of Boston Highlands, 
is to succeed Rev. Luther H. Sheldon, as supt. of the West- 


boro Reform School, Dec. 1. Mr. Dooley was formerly supt. 
of the Roxbury Young Men’s Union. 


CONNECTICUT. 

— The Connecticut Council of Education will hold its second 
annual meeting in the High-School building, Hartford, Friday 
and Saturday, Nov. 26 and 27. The following is the program: 

Friday A. M.— Organization. Election of new members. 
Report of Committee on School Examinations; A. Morse, 
Hartford, chairman. 

P. M.—Report of Committee on Qualifications of Teachers, 
Charles Northend, New Britain, chairman. 

Discussion of the subject, ‘‘ Language in the Schools’’; to 
be opened by Mark Pitman, of New Haven. 

Saturday, A. M.—Paper by Mortimer Warren, of Greenwich, 
on “ The Place of Authority in the Schools.’”’ Election of of- 
ficers. GrorGE R. Burton, Prest. 

— Mr. Geo. I. Seney, of New York city, has given to Wes- 
leyan Univ., at Middletown, the sum of $75,000, which with 
previous gifts made a total of $250,000 presented by him to 





this institution in a single season. Apparently this is not the 
end of Mr. Seney’s intended good work, as he has promised a 
future sum of $50,000, provided the other friends of the univ. 
raise $100,000 among themselves. 








EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ARKANSAS.—The public schools of the State are now gener- 
ally supported by direct taxation, and are said to be prosper- 
ing po 


CoLorapo. — The univ. at Denver has already more than 
fifty students. Dr. Moore, the prest., is utilizing his executive 
ability in putting the institution into useful, working shape. 

InDIANA.—The Indiana State Teachers’ Assoc. will meet in 
Indianapolis Dec. 28, 1880, and continue till the evening of 
the 30th. 


Missouri. — Over 20,000 pupils in the St. Louis public 
schools are studying German. 

Salem Acad., of which Wm. H. Lynch is the efficient prin., 
is located at Salem, Dent Co., and has 453 pupils,—222 males 
and 231 females,—representing nine counties of Missouri and 
the State of Texas. 

The next session of the Northeast Missouri Teachers’ Assoc. 
will be held in Kirksville during the holidays. J.P. Blanton, 
of Mexico, is prest. 


MicHIGAN. — Lansing has this year voted $15,400 for her 
schools. 

Olivet Coll. has an attendance of 296 in all departments. 
The freshman class numbers 46, of whom 24 are ladies. 








NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Little 3; by Mrs. E. L. Follen; with new ills. 
) 4h . L. B. Hum hrey; bd. cover....New Songs for 

ittle People; > . E. Anderson; ills., bd. cover.. . 
Baby Ballads; by Uno; illus. by Oscar Plescth; bd. 
cover. Boston: Lee & Sh > 

A Shorter Course in Engitsh Grammar and Composi- 


FOR 1881 


AND FOR 
WILL CONTAIN 


TWO YEARS’ PREPARATION 


The Atlantic Monthly on 


HARVARD, OXFORD, AND CAMBRIDGE (ENG.), 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
BY 


New Books. | 


WILD ROSES OF CAPE ANN, AND 
OTHER POEMS. 


tion; by W. H. Wells, A.M. New York: I nm, 
Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

A Dreamer ; by Katharine Wylde; Leisure Hour Se- 
ries; cloth, $1.00. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

y= yy As You Like It, with Notes, for Schools 
and Families ; edited by Rev. H. N. Hudson; cloth. 
Boston: Ginn & Heath. 

The Birthday Book of American Poems ; edited by 
Almira a. ng ees gilt edge, $1.00. Boston: J. R. 

«& 


Sterling Gems; a Collection of Music for Day 
Schools and the Home Circle, with a complete Manual 
of Rudimental Instruction; edited by T. E. Perkins 
and H. P. Main....The Tonic Sol-Fa Music Reader: 
a Course of Instruction and Practice in the Tonic Sol- 
Fa Method of Teaching 8 , with a Choice Collec- 
tion of Music; by T. F. Seward and B. C. Unseld; 35 
cts. Good as Gold: a New Collection of Sunday- 
school Songs; by Rev. R. Lowry and W. H. Doane; 35 
cts. ... The Magi and the Messiah: Christian Service 
No. 3; by J.H. Vincent, D.D. New York and Chicago: 
Biglow & Main 











Holiday Music Books. 


DITSON & CO. call attention to their elegant and 
useful music books suitable for presents. and especially 
to their Volumes of Bound Sheet Music. 

Price of each, in Cloth, $2.50; Fine Gilt, $3.00. 

The following are collections of Piano Music: 
THE CLUSTER OF GEMS. 43 pieces of high 


e r. 
GEMS OF THE DANCE. 79 of the best pieces of 
new dance-music, by the most celebrated composers. 
GEMS OF STRAUSS. 980 splendid and brilliant 


eon 
PIANOFORTE GEMS. 100 select piano pieces. 
HOME CEBCLE. Vol.I. 170 easy pages for be- 


fants 

HOME CIRCLE. Vol.Il. 142 pieces, of which 
22 are for 4-hands. 

PABLOB MUSIC. 2 Vols. 120 easy aud popu- 


CREME DE LA CREME. 2 Vols. % select 

jieces of some difficulty, suited to advanced players. 
FOUNTAIN OF GE - 97 easy & popular pieces. 
WELCOME HOME. 70 easy and popular pieces. 
PEARLS OF MELODY. pieces of moderate 


difficulty. 
PIANIST’S ALBUM. 102 pieces. Fine collec- 


tion. 
All the books above named are alike in size, style, 


binding and price. 
4 OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


296 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


A. 0, ARMSTRONG & SON 


HAVE JUST READY 


HEROES OF CHRISTIAN HISTORY. 


A Series of Popular by Eminent 
English and Authors. 
In 12mo volumes, bound in cloth. Price, 75 cents each. 


A series of short biographies of men eminent in re- 
, by writers of recognized abili 





, by reason of 
or means, to read more elaborate works. 
WILBERFORCE. By Jot ton, D.D. 
MARTIN. Canon D. 1, D.D. 
PHILIP L aa ae By Charles Te D.D. 
paid, on receipt of price, by * 
A. €. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, I. ¥. 





Serial Stories, 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of “The 
Gates Ajar,” etc.; GEORGE P. LATHROP, author of 
“ A Study of Hawthorne”; W.H. BisHop, author 
of “Detmold”; W. D. HOWELLS, author of “ The 
Lady of the Aroostook,” “The Undiscovered Coun- 
try” ; and Henry James, Jr., author of “The 
American,”’ “The Europeans,” etc. 


Short Stories and Sketches, 

By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, T. B. ALDRICH, 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT, CONSTANCE FENIMORE 
WooLsoy, MARK TWAIN, Rose TERRY COOKE, 


Essays 
On biographical, historical and social subjects, by 
GOLDWIN SMITH; EDWARD EVERETT HALE, on 
the social, political, and religious life of the world in 
the time of Christ; WILLIAM M. ROSETTI, on “‘ The 
Wives of the Poets”; JOHN FISKE, on the “ Early 
Culture, Myths,and Folk-Lore of our Aryan Ances- 
peor | w R. L. DUGDALE, on “ The Relation of Society 
me,” 


Travel Sketches 


In Norway, by H.H., and by excellent writers on 
other picturesque lands and interesting people. 


Discussions of Living Questions 


in politics, education, industry ard religion by per- 
sons specially qualified to treat them thoroughly and 
in an capartionn spirit. 


THE ATLANTIC furnishes its readers in the course of 
the year as much reading as is contained in Twenty 
Ordinary Volumes of 300 pages each. 


TERMS : $4.00 a year, in advance, postage free ; 35 
cents a number. ith su life-size portrait of 
Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, or Holmes, 
$5 00 ; with two portraits, $6,00; with three portraits, 
Ay ; with four portraits, $8.00 ; with all five portraits, 


Say The numbers for November and December will 
be sent free to alli new Subscribers for THE ATLANTIC 
Sor 1881 who remit before December 20. 

Remittances should be made by money-order, draft, 
or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
“CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


—- FOR —— 


Choir and Congregation,” 


Containing FOUR REPONSIVE SERVICES, and ap- 
propriate Scriptural readings, and TWELVE of the 
BEST Christmas hymns and tunes, as follows: 

“ Angel’s Story,” “ There’s a Song in the Air,” “ Mo- 
zart”’ (Hark, the Herald Angels), “ Xavier” (Hark, 
what mean those holy Voices), “Folsom” (Brightest 
and best, etc.), “ Zerah” (To us a Child of Hope), 
“ While the Shepherds Watched,” “ Sears” (It came 


a the Midnight), “‘ Bond” (Calm on the listening 
Har, Silent Night, Holy Night,” “ Antioch” (Joy to 


orld), ** St. ’s.”” 
ty These tunes may be used in the ordinary way, or 
sung in connection with the beautiful preludes which 
accompany them, forming a powerful, continuous, and 
cumulative exercise for the choir and “all the people.” 


Price, $7.50 per Hundred Copies; Single 
Copy, by mail, 10 cents. 





informa | JOHN CHURCH & CO., 





No. § Union square} CINCINNATI, 0. 


E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL. D., 


Assisted by able men in Science and Modern Languages. 





At the July examinations at Harvard, all his en- 
trance candidates were admitted, and two were award- 
ed double “ oREDITS”’ (or Honors), viz, in ‘* Prescri 
and Elective Latin and Greek,’ and in “‘ Prescribed and 
Elective Physics.” 

Dr. HUMPHREYS has consented to receive two pupils 
to prepare for WELLESLEY COLLEGE, and is permitted 
to ae special reference to H. F. Durant, Esq. _ 

Dr. H.’s system is to spare no labor for such pupils as 
he guarantees, and to require fair compensation. 

Dr. HUMPHREYS distinctly undertakes to do what he 
has done several times in the last few years, viz, pre- 
pare creditably for HARVARD any youth who has had a 
good High School education in ENGLI=H and MATHE- 
MATIOS, is earnest of purpose, and ba to follow 
his instructions and advice explicitly, in TWO YEARS. 

There will be vacancies for one resident lady pupil, 
and for one candidate for HARVARD or OXFORD, after 
THANKSGIVING. 

129 W. Chester Park, Boston, Nov. 7, 1880. 295 d 


Good Books for Students and Teachers. 


LEARNING TO DRAW: or, The Story of a 
Young Designer. By Violet-le-Duc. Translated 
by Virginia Champlin. 8vo, with 130 illustrations, 
$2.00. 


A work full of practical suggestions, not only for the 
student of art or of decorative designing, but for 
students and teachers in other departments. The au- 
thor’s theories of the art of teaching are both original 
and practical. 


“It is a valuable, carefully-prepared work, full of 
practical hints and suggestions from one who had at- 
tained pre-eminence in his special field of work.”’—Chi- 
cago . 


HINTS FOR HOME BEADING. A series 
of papers by Edward Everett Hale, F. B. Perkins, 
H. W. Beecher, Charles Dudley Warner, Joseph 
Cook, Lyman Abbot, M. J. Sweetser, Cyrus Ham 
lin, H. W. Mabie, and others. Edited by Lyman 
Abbot. Together with a new edition of “ Sugges- 
tions for Libraries,’ with first, second, and third 
lists of 500, 500, and 1,000 volumes recommended as 
the most important and desirable. 8vo; cloth, $1; 
boards, 75 cts. 


“We warmly commend the book for the guidance 
not only of book-buyers but readers. Its suggestions 
are invaluable to both.”— Boston Transcript. 





For sale by all dealers and sent paid by jmail on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
26a 182 Fifth Avenue, NEW VORK. 


YOUNG’S CONCORDANCE. 


CAUTION! 

Says Young: “‘ Without attempting to correct the 
most obvious ty phical errata, the American Re- 
printers are reprinting, verbatim, leaving out most im- 
portant matter inserted in second edition.” 

Price for the only perfect revised Scholar’s edition, 


cloth, ready in Decem free, $3.65. Sample 

page tree. I. K.FUNK & OO. 10 and 12 Dey St., N'Y. 

RIMARY TEACHER or GOOD 

P ——— pons FOR ONE YEAR, to 
a 

4 4 wo sending us one subscriber to 


ATION, or two new subscribers to 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 








By Lucy LAROOM. lvol. 16mo. $1.25. 


A charming book of poems, full of genuine love and 
appreciation of Nature; full also of sympathy with hu- 
manity in its various experiences. 


UNDER THE OLIVE. 


bed | Poems by Mrs. ANNIE FIELDS. 18mo. $1.25. 


A beautiful volume of lyrical and dramatic poems, 
mostly on noble or romantic subjects in Grecian his- 
— and legend. They show not only great familiarity 
with Greek literature, but a rare sympathy with the 
modes of Greek thought and expression which have 
made that literature the admiration of the world. 


BUDDHIST BIRTH STORIES ; 
Or, Jataka Tales. 


From the nal Pali, now for the first time edited by 
Prof. V. FAUSBOLL. Translated by T. W. Ruys 
DAvips. Vol. 18 of the English and Foreign Philo- 
sophical Library. 8vo, gilt top. $5.00 

This book comprises the oldest collection of Folk 

Lore extant, being stories sup to have been told 

by Gautama, the Buddha, of events in his previous 

births, and the commentary thereon, containing a life 
of Gautama, and additional tales. 


A TALMUDIC MISCELLANY ; 


Or, a Thousand and One Extracts from the Talmud, 
the Midrashim, and the Kabbalah. Compiled and 
translated by P. I. HERSHON, author of ‘“ Genesis 
according to the Talmud.” With Introductory 
Preface Rev. F. W. FARRAR, author of *‘ The 
Life of Christ.’’ Vol. 19 of the English and For- 
eign Philosophical Library. 8vo, gilttop. $4.50. 


*,* For sale by Booksellers. 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
2a BOSTON. 


a ig sy JOURNAL FREE FOR ONE 
WEAR, te any person sending us three 
subscribers te EDUCATION, our new bi- 
monthly. 


Stationery, Engraving, and Printing, 
A SPECIALTY. 


Please examine the fgllowing prices, which you will 
find about Fifty Per Cent Less than usual charges. 


Sent, postpaid, on re- 








Engraving Plate and 50 
Cards in Script, worth | 


Engraving Plate and 50 
Cards in Old English, 


the plate is furnished, 
Engraving Monogram,... 1.50 
Wodding and Party Orders at Low Bates. 
Crests and Coats-of-Arms Engraved. 
Iuminating, Stamping, and Printing. 
D. S. PILLSBURY, 


295 h 680 Sixth Avenuc, New York. 





Reversible Writing - Books (patented ) 





are the best. Look for them. watt 
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The Howard Voice Method 
LESSONS BY MAIL. 


now three times re-written his corresponding 
fer. Howard offers them to the public with far 

reater confidence than ever before. 

He can now assert that absolutely no dissatisfied re- 

rts are returned, while nearly all mail-pupils describe 
their improvement in most emphatic terms. Mr. How- 

i claims to have discovered three hitherto unknown, 
a jeast undeclared, laws of physiological action of 
cre respiratory and throat muscles, and by virtue of 
ot laws has so condensed and strengthened the “ op- 
a osing ” movements and “ favoring’’ movements, that 
“ removal of faults and the further development of 
the yocal powers is made a matter of almost mathe- 
cal certainty. 
a imeniale from all classes of 
rofessional and amateur, crowd thr 
Palf-dozen circulars: 

“«] have received improvement in the following par- 
ary i speak with much less fatigue than before 
racticing your lessons. 

“(IL.) My voice is more clear and resonant. 

«([II.) My articulation is more distinct. 

«(IV.) My voice has increased wonderfully in range 

wer. 

a} nd I may add that my general health is better, 

peing the result of the bodily exercise n to the 
ractice of your lessons. y daughter (a young lady 

of eighteen years) has also improved wonderfully in 

singing, by the practice of your lessons.”—CaRL C, 

poPE, Att’y-at-Law, Black River Falis, Wis. 

Address JOHN HOWARD, by mail, at his office, 25 
East Fourteenth Street, New York City. 

lose 25 cts. in tage stamps, for Pamphlet on 
“ = Vocal Process RThe Mouth,—The Throat,—The 
Respiratory Organs). Also 25 cts. for Pamphiet on 
“Vocal Reform,” ‘Vocal Development,” and “ Natural 
Singing.” 8 ers’ and Singers’ Circulars, Bulletins 
Nos. 1. 2, and 3, and Letters of Terms and Conditions 
sent free. 


Havin 
jessons, + 


speakers and singers 
Eree bulletins anda 


P 





NEW ENCLAND 


CORT Ba: tin 


One hundred and twenty-five hours?’ instruc- 
tion with ablest teachers, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest music school in the world, for $15. 


IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES SECURED. 


Every conscientious student needs the broader cult- 
ure afforded by the Lectures, Normal Classes, Har- 
mony, Questions and Answers, Sight and Part Singing, 
Church Music, Art of Teaching, Artists’ Piano and Vocal 
Recitals, Pupils’ Concerts and the Musical Atmosphere, 
all of which, with all English Branches, can be secured 
free only at the New England Conservatory of Music, 
The School of Elocution is the largest in America, em- 
bracing School of Oratory and Dramatic Action, Vocal 
Physiology, Forensic and Platform Elocution, Artists’ 
Vocal Course, Modern ee pn Pupils now regis- 
tered for Winter term, which opens Nov. 18. Send for 
calendar. E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 294d 








NEW EDITION. 








1928 Pages. 3000 Engravings. 
Four Pages Colored Plates. 
Containing a SUPPLEMENT °f over 
4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 
ALSO, A NEW 
Biographical Dictionary 
of over 9700 NAMES. 
OPINIONS. 
mre new Webster, most complete and desira- 
ble Eng. Dict’y. [Prin. State Normal, Minn. 
mbodiment of learned research and con- 
densed information. [State Supt. Nebraska. 
Ss: far superior to any other in etymology and 
definitions. [D. Burt, State Supt. Minn. 
ye highest authority in orthography and 
pronunciation. [Supt. W. T. Harris, St. Louis. 
a wish there was one in every school and home 
intheState. [J. W Corthell, State Supt., Me. 
y indebtedness to it is more than I can 
measure. [State Supt. Wickersham, Pa, 
O's it should be in every school room, I 
hope to see it done, [State Comm'r, R. I. 
N° other known here save by such as take a 
pride in rare books. [State Supt., Colorado. 
y get Webster’s New Edition, with its vaiu- 
able additions, and you get tie best. 
G. & C, MERRIAM, Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
TAILORINC., 

We would respectfully invite Gentlemen to examine 
our selections of SUITINGS and OVERCOATINGS 
before giving their orders elsewhere. re 

Our stock comprises choice fabrics and styles in 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN 

GoOoDs, 
which we offer at prices as low as is consistent with 
800d materials, good workmanship, and the care and 
attention necessary to get up thoroughly satisfactory 
garments, 
A. McMILLAN & CO., 
Custom Tailors, 
2 Winter Street, cor, Washington St., 
Boston, Mass, 

J. & R. LAMB, New York, 
59 Carmine Street. 





in Colors 
and Gold. 











FF, Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 am 





GREETING TO TEACHERS 


——— FROM 


C. W. Hagar’s School Agency 


PLATTSBURCH, N. Y. 


ORGANIZED 1878, FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS. 


ee 


We wish the address of every Teacher who reads this 
notice. We will, on receipt of your address and two 
3-cent stamps, send you,— 

NEW SCHOOL AGENCY CATALOGUE; 

Sample Copy of TEACHER’s COMPANION ; 

Descript. ‘atalogues Us 100 Choice Selections, 18 Nos.; 

Baker 8 Reading -Club Series, 8 Nos. ; 

D gue Books, Speakers, Plays for School Enter- 
tainments, Dime Dialogues and Speakers ; 

Circulars of Common-School Question Beok ; 

DeGraff’s School-room Guide ; School Song-books ; 

School Agency Reward -Card List, with beautiful 
sample card, 

SPECIAL OFFERS TO TEACHERS; 

REDUCED RATES TO TEACHERS: 

Liberal Clubbing List for Educational Papers, Books, 


c., &c., &e. 
te BE SURE AND SEND YOUR ADDRESS._44 
One of My Special Offers to Teachers. 
National Journal of Education (regular price $2.50) and 


The Teacher’s Companion (regular price 50 cts.), 
both to one address, $2.60. 


Address C. W. HAGAR, 


295 tf School Agency, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 





SEND for THE JOURNAL'S New Premium List, 
for vacation work, Address this Office 


ISELF-CULTURE 


By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
i2me. $1.50. 


Introduction: 1. Man made to Grow ; 2. Training of 
the Body ; 3. Best Use of Time; 4. Self-Knowledge ; 5 
Education of the Organs of Observation; 6. Educa- 
tion of the Reflective Faculties; 7. The Intuitions ; 
8. Culture of the Imagination; 9. Education of the 
Conscience ; 10, Education of the Affections; 11. Ed- 
ucation of the Faculty of Reverence ; 12. The Acquisi- 
| tion of Money as a Means of Education ; 13. Education 
of the Temper ; 14. Eduaction by Books and Reading ; 
15. Education of Courage ; 16. Doing Everything Thor- 
oughly ; 17. Education of the Will; 18. Education by 
Amusement ; 19. Education of Hope; 20. Education Sf 
Each Man's Special Gift ; 21. Education of the Love of 
Beauty ; 22. Education by Seeking the Truth. 

Twenty-two Lectures full of ripe experience, pro 
found wisdom, broad views, and beautiful religious 
spirit, which makes Dr. Clarke one of the foremost men 
of his day.—Saturday Evening Gazette. 


| 
} 
| 





Beautiful productions of the best 
ancient and modern Pictures 


inted i 
HELIOTYPE | pipers10x 34 inches Descetptine 
tion. "A portfolle of charting 
ENGRAVINGS. pictures can be bought for the 





prone of an ordinary steel engrav- 
g. 50cts.each. Call at 


JAMES BR. OSGOOD & COS 
NEW HELIOTYPE ART GALLERY, 


295 b 213 Tremont St., Boston. 











THE COMMERCIAL 





in the 


The only Reservoir Pen supplied 
Others substitute a Spring, 


THE ONLY PEN 
accompanied by 





The Only Pen that will 


The Only Successful Reservoir Pen 
THE ONLY PEN EVER MADE WITH A 


CIRCLE OF IRIDIUM (DIAMOND) 


AROUND THE POINT. 


A Written Guarantee MANUPACTURERS. 


The MacKinnon Pen. 


PEN FOR THE AGE, 
Market. 


with a GRAVITATING Valve. 
which soon gets out of order. 


Stand the Test of Time. 





extended for use. 


Patentees and Manufacturers, 


The above are F‘AC'TS which it behooves every man who 
uses a Pen to know. Enough said. 


The “SOVEREIGN ” is the latest improved MacKinnon Pen, 
which can be closed into a small compass for the pocket, and ex- 


MACKINNON PEN CO., 





200 Broadway, New York. 





PHILLIPS 


The following Chautauqua 


. Biblical Exploration. By J. H. Vincent, D.D 
3 Studies of the Stars. By H. W. Warren, D.D. 
3. Bible Studies for Little People. By Rev. B. T. 
Vincent. 
4. English History. By Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D. 
5. Greek History. By J. H. Vincent, D.D. 
7. Memorial Days of the Chautauqua Literary and 
ientific Circle. 7 
What” ‘oted Men Think of the Bible. By L. T. 
ee Bry , 
lliam en ant, 
. What is Education? By Wm. F. Phelps, A.M. 
. Socrates. By Prof. W. F. eos A.M. 
' Pestalozzi. By Prof. W. F. Phelps, A.M. 
Horace Mann. Py Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, A.M. 
Frebel. By Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, A.M. 


& HUNT. 


Text-Books at 10 cts. each. 


| 16. Roman History. By J. H. Vincent, D.D. 
117. Roger Ascham and John Sturm. Glimpses of Ed- 
ucation in 16th Contasy. By W. F. Phelps, A.M. 
| 18. Christian Evidences. By J. H. Vincent, D.D. 
119. The Book of Books. By J. M. Freeman, D.D. 

| 20. The Chautauqua Hand-Book, By J. H. Vin- 
mee ——, By J. L. Hurlbut, A°M 

21. American . ByJ.L. » ALM. 

| 22. Biblical Biology. By Ss. J. he a A.M.,M.D. 
24. Canadian History. By James L. Hughes. 

25. Self-Education. By Joseph Alden, D.D., LL.D. 


At 20 Cents Each. 


6. Greek Literature. By A. D. Vail, D.D. 
113, Anglo-Saxon. By Prof. Albert 8. Cook. 
| 23. English Literature. By Prof. J. H. Gilmore. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, NEW YORK. 











the coming season nor 
ovkinoas Cards of MARCU 
We have made a careful selection, 


LOC Hares War's Beauttl Cas, | 


fe Children’s taste for beautiful and tasteful 
Cards cannot be cultivated too early. 


3 WARD & CO. 








TEACHERS. 


nore tasteful and elegant Christmas Cards can be found in the market than the 


which we offer to Teachers only at the following LOW PRICES : 


NO two Alike .....cccccccccccccccc cess vocssees $1.00 

Better assortment .........--+--eeeeeeeeoecees 2.00 

Handsome assortment, no two alike .........- 3.00 
Address early, H. H. CARTER, 


3 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 








THE 





WHAT EVERY TEACHER AND STUDENT SHOULD HAVE. 





THE NEW STYLOGRAPHIC PEN. 


THE VERY LATEST IMPROVEMENT. 
A Pencil which writes INK, 


Send for Circular and Price-list to 
gay Please, mention Journal of Education: 


Patented July 15, 1879, and Mch. 9, 1880. 


never needs Sharpening, and never Wears Out. 


STYLOCRAPHIC PEN COMPANY, 
290 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Foreign, fer Families, Schools, Colle- 
ges,—for any department of instraction, low 
or Bigh,shous see Candidates’ New Bulle- 
tim. It is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 

GOOD TEACHERS seeking positions 
should have Application-form. ¥ tailed for 


postage.) 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M,, Secretary, 
American School Institute, 

262 eow 30 EAST 14TH StrREET, NEW YORK. 
The Union Teachers’ Age cy 
Provides Colleges, Schools, and Families a Profes- 
sors, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
every grade. Aids Teachers in obtaining positions. Ne- 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schools. Teachers’ 
application-forms furnished on request. Parties in 
need of Teachers will please state the qualifications 


required. Address A. LOVELL & CO., 
271 tf Street, New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll » schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
? MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
merican and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


Pinckney’s Agency s Schools = Teachers 


1. Supplies Schools and Families with Teachers. 
2. Supplies Teachers with Positions. 
3. Sells and Rents School Properties. 
4. Furnishes Circulars and gives Information of 
the best Schools. 
Publishes U.S. School and College Directory. 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
DOMESTIC BUILDING, 
Cor. Broadway and 14th St., New York. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHER'S BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or to the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, 








A 
240 zz (1) 





290 zz 





and Governesses. Call on or address 
PROFESSOR LEGENDRE, 
295 zz 1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 





USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 


Be sure and get the genuine article. For terms and 
directions for use, send to Sole Proprietors, N. WY. Sil- 
icate Book Slate Co., 191 Fulton St., N. ¥ 





Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
‘* [].—Optical Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp. 
¢ i.— gic Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
** IV.—Philosoph. and Chemical Apparatus (193 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 =z (1) 924 Chestunt St., Philadelphia. 


THE ATTENTION OF TEACHERS 
Is called to 


our 


Office Pencils, 


Acknowledged by those using them to be su to 
the best imported, Particularly adapted for School 
use. Call or send for sample. Address 
GEORGE F. KING 
BLANK- BOOK MANUFACTURE: . 
29 Hawley Street, Boston, Maas. 











Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 

Yielding unrivaled tones. 


Ilustrated C # sent Free. 
J. ESTEY & CO., 


Brattleboro, Vt. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinet Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 
The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Pour Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
. and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 


to 
seat ADA L. HOWARD 
176 ss Wellesley. 


N=®¥ ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET R 
Forcircular or information, address F. B. SNOW. 








Mass. 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


tmas and New Year’s 





1881, 





The pe list of attractive holiday books will be continued in “The Journal” 





next week, should be examined by our readers who desire to secure the latest 
and freshest publications for the coming season: 

Title. Author. Publisher. 
Curiosities of Music. - - - - - + LC Elson Oliver Ditson & Co $i 
Sieber’s Art of Singing. - - os as 

-bells. Attractive J uvenile Songs. - - L O Emerson - 7" 

Organ Melodies. - : W H Clarke “ “ $2.50, 3 
Sunshine of Song. 68 po) - “ oe 2.50, 3 
ee *s King Arthur. Malor *s Hist. of K. Arthur. Sidney Lanier,ed Chas Scribner’s Sons 3 

Mycenz. Discoveries and hes. Illus. Dr H Schliemann ee e 7 

The House Beautiful. Over 100 ills. Clarence Cook “ - 4 
Pay pnd Commentary on New Testament. Vol. Il. mil. “6 66 6 
Rev E C Bissell, DD be o 5 


pen eget of the Old Testament. Historical introd. 
How to Keep It. [llus. - - - 


Ss ee It. - - - 
Long Lite an and its Diseases. - - . 


The the ht, and How to Care for It. Tus. - - 


Drifting: A Poem. 
Onti Ora: A Poem. Illus. - - 


"Throat and the Voice. Illus. - - 
Poems, Sacred, Passionate, and Humorous . P. Willis Clark & Maynard 1.60to 10 
Sehiliers F s Poems and Ballads. Transl. by Sir E. 5° Lytton. “ “ ‘1,60 to 6 
No Sects in Lok 7 omen hues A and = ‘oems. pe E - J Cleaveland “ " ; 
brary. - - - - anny Fern . 

The Boy's T *s Treasury St Se - - - - “ “s 1 
The Lllustrated Little Wome: - - - Louise M Alcott Roberts Bros 5 
Jack and Jill: A oe Tus. - “6 “ 1 
A page + 4 or, How the Feud Was Healed. Illus. panes Coolidge os 2 
New Bedtime L C Moulton “ 1 
History of tn ER Karly Christian, Medixval. Prof 8 Colvin, ed Dodd, Mead & Co 7.50 to 15 
The Eve of Saint Agnes. Illus. by Chas. O. Murray. John Keats as “ 10 
A Day of Fate. - E P Roe “ “ 1 
Pretty P , and Other Ballads. Illus. in water colors. “ss és 2 
Series of ‘amous American Indians. Montezuma. Eggleston and Seelye “ os 1 
Barnes's Popular History of the United States. [lus. A 8 Barnes & Co 5 
Mrs. Lamb’s History of the City of New York. 2v. Lilus. “ Subserip 20 
Poets’ Gift of Consolation to Sorrowing and Bereaved Mothers. bes 1 
“ Remember Me.” Preparation for the Holy Communion. a Ray Palmer, DD 66 1 
True Success in Life. - - Rev R Palmer « 1 
Old-time Pictures and Sheaves of Rhyme. Illus. - Benjamin F Taylor 8S C Griggs & Co 1 50,1 
Songs of Yesterday. Beautifully ill - “ 3 00, 6 
The Grammar of ting and meraving. Transl. by Mrs Kate N Doggett “ 3 
bay on in the World: or, Hints on Success in Life. William Mathews, LLD se 1 
The Great Conversers, and Other Essays. 12mo, cl. vd 1 
In the Wilds of Florida: A Tale of Warfare and Hunting. WHG Kingston T Nelson & Sons 2 
In the a 2 A Tale ~* —_ el —- dt —_ America. ‘ o z 

Roger = e 80 Ww. - - . “6 
The Lonel Lonely Iakand? or, Th c Roluge of the Mutineers. R M Ballantyne “ 1 
Heather = Harebells: A 8 or Girls. Illus. - Mrs Emma Marshall 6s 1 
American Poems. Lengiiiow. Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. Houghton, Miflin& Co 3 
Bret Harte’s Poems. Red Line Edition. - “6 “« 2,50 to 6 
Mr. —~ + A Abroad. The “ Bodley”’ Book for 1880 Illus. “6 1 
Holmes’s Works. Incl. The Autocrat, The Professor, The Poet at the Breakfast Table. ‘ 10 
Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 4vols. With Portrait. “ * 9.00 to 24 
Longfellow’s Prose Works. Complete,2 vols. - eo « 4.50 to 12 
Fireside Encyclopedia of Poetry. Ill. New ed. Comp. by Henry T Coates Porter & Coates 5.00, 10 
Children’s Book of Poetry. Fullyillus. - « 3 
Iliad of Homer. Cl.ex. Translated by the Earl of Derby. “s 1 
French and Spanish Painters. Seautitally illus. - James Stothert “ 10 
Greek Mytho! Systematized. - - 8A Scull és 1 
Illus. - - - - T Buchanan Reed J B Lippincott & Co 1.50to4 

“ ii) 


On the Rhine, and Other Sketches of Travel. Lady B. — and others 6 “ 3 
Ancient Rome, and Its Connection with Religion. ev H Formby “6 * =12.50 to 25 
Summerland Sketches. ig ee! illus. - - Felix L Oswald “ « 3 
Chatterbox. Printed from En Nish Plates. - - R Worthington 1 
Chatterbox Stories. Poems, it ustentions, ete. - “ 1 
Chatterbox Quartette. - - “ 1 
The Mischief Book. - os 1 
Aunt Charlotte’s Nursery Book. Picture Boards. - ‘ “6 
The William Henry Series. Beautifuly Mes. 3 vols. Mrs A M Diaz J R Osgood & Co 1 
The Peterkin Papers. 1 vol.,8 _ = - Lucretia P Hale “s 1 
The Birthday Book of American P. - - “6 1 
Ed trip ty England and Other — Mrs A M Diaz 6 1 
id ills. by Joseph Jefferson. William Winter “6 2 
Raskin’ 8 ® Choices cice Works. the plates and wood beng. J Wiley & Sons 45.00 to 72 
Modern Painters. 5vols. - - ad 30.00 to 45 
—_ "aos Venice. 2 vols. - - - “ 18.00 to 27 
of Architectare “ 6.00 to 9 
ters. All the plates and wood eng. 5 vols. ss 18 to 27 
The be Nursery, Volt. Illus. - Hall & Whiting 1 
yyy New edition. “Seven different G & C Merriam, From 12 
A wy: holiday gift for all 3000 illustrations. — of aacis, ete. a Mass. (up to 





C H Burnett, MD 

J G Richardson, MD 
J C Wilson, MD o 
Geo C Harlan, MD és 
J Solis Cohen, MD bad 


Presley Blakiston 
“ 
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Mrs M B M Toland 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


“T Have Come To LIFE AND AM 80 THANK- 
FruL.”’—“I am very happy indeed,” writes a 
lady, and feel as though I lived ina different 
world from what I did last winter. Ihave come | 
to life, and am so thankful!’ She had used | 
Compound Oxygen for nearly a year. ‘I was 

terrible sufferer from nervous prostration, 
gastric troubles, and nervous irritation of the 
stomach; life was hard to be endured. . . 
My friends wonder to see me do so much; 
many never thought to see me alive again, and 


can not sufficiently express their surprise. I 
have waited to be quite sure.” All nforma- 
tion about Compound Oxygen Treatment is 
contained in our treatise, which is sent free. 
Drs. Starkey and Palen, 1109 and 1111 Girard 


street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tue MacKinwon Pew Co., 200 Broadway, 
N. Y., announce in Toe JouRNAL of this 
week a superior new writing instrument. It 
has already been commended by us, and has 


American, a paper of high authority on all 
questions relating to inventions, speaks of it 
as removing the “‘ serious objections which have 
existed from the first days of pen and ink,’’ 
avoiding the constant dipping, liability to blot- 
ting, ete., incident to the use of steel or gold 
pens. The ns description will explain | , 
its construction : 





I 
Thro 


bh a fine aperture drilled through the iridium on 
pan nt, the ink flows at the slightest touch on any 
ace, and it is so constructed that as soon as the pres- 

sure of writing is removed, the ink instantly ceases to 
flow. With one filling this pen is capable of writing from 
seventy to eighty pages of foolscap. It can never blot, 
| - when not in use it is closed perfectly tight, so that 
e ink cannot thicken ordry. Any good ink may be 

| teed, and the ink reservoir is vendlly’ filled by means of 
| asmall glass filter accompanying each pen. The im- 
proved valve, which is operated oF a weight instead of 
spring, making its action more reliable iad rendering 
it less likely to get out of order. The writing-point, 
which is a circle of iridium,—one of the hardest of sub- 
stances known,—perforated with a fine tapering hole, 
through which the ink flows in writing. The patent for 
orating iridium is controlled by the MacKinnon 

en Company, and is applied exclusively to their make 


of pens. 
It is suited especially for use as a holiday 
present. 





WE invite attention to the card of G. & C. 
Merriam, Springfield, Mass., in THe JouRNAL. 
Business is improving and prospects are bright- 
ening, even among educators. Celebrate the 
new era by purchasing the New Edition of 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, of 1,928 
pages, with 3,000 Pn gion 4,600 new words 
and meanings, an also a new biographical 
dictionary of 9, 700. names. Such a present to 
each family library in this country would be a 
positive blessing. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’s Girt CaRDs. 
—We have just received from H. H. Carter, 3 
Beacon St., Boston, the most elegant samples 
of holiday gift cards we have ever seen. The 
designs and colors are charming, and the cards 
most appropriate souvenirs of the season of 


“ Good-wills.”” The readers of Tak JouRNAL 
should by all means visit Mr. Carter’s store 
and examine his elegant stock of s. Those 
who live at a distance will be abundantly sat- 


‘dechiid Order or call soon, and the satiafac- 
tion will be complete. 


Our readers will find on this page from 
week to week, some of the most attractive and 


appropriate gift-books of the season, from the 
leading publishing houses of the country. Se- 
lections should be made at once, and in giving 
orders, please state that the books were notice 
or recommended by the JoURNAL OF EpUCA- 
TION. This statement will serve as a favorable 
introduction to the writer, and a personal ben- 
efit to the publisher. 


Tuer Chautauqua Text-books, published by 
Phillips & Hunt, 805 Broadway, N. Y., and 
announced in THE JOURNAL of this week, 
should be on the desk of every American 
teacher. They are marvels of conciseness, and 
every one of them on men and topics of im- 
portance. The series now numbers 25, and 
are sold at the low price of 10 and 20 cents. 
Read this notice, and then please order the en- 
tire series by mail. No live teacher will ever 
regret such action. They will reach you post- 
paid on receipt of the regular price. 


BLACKBOARDS are highly important in the 


school-room. No teacher can do good work 


without them. It is also important to have 


good blackboards; the better the boards, the 
easier it is for the ‘teacher, and the more work 
they can do. 
boards are admirable. 
mended by those who know what good black- 
boardsare. His address is 21 Brattle St., Boston. 


J. A. Swasey’s system of Black- 
They are highly recom- 








APPLETONS’ JOURNAL 


For 1881. 


NEW FEATURES. 


The purpose of APPLETONS’ JOURNAL has been to 


provide intelligent readers with literature of a perma- 
nent and sterling character on all topics which affect 
public welfare and general culture; and it is the inten- 
tion to adhere to this purpose in the future. 


Large space will continue to be given to Literary 


and Art Themes, to Discussions of Social Questions, 
to Critical and Speculative Essays, to Papers, original 
and selected, that in any way are likely to interest in- 
telligent people, or which will reflect the intellectual 
activity of the age. 


One of the recent features of the JOURNAL has been 
the translation of brilliant Novelettes current in the 
French and German periodicals. The talent for 
short, artistic, and highly finished stories jor short 
novels is very notable among French authors, and the 
plan of presenting this superior fiction to American 
readers has been recognized as a unique and brilliant 
attraction. Noteworthy novelettes from British and 
home writers will also be included. 


Considerable space will be given to comprebensive 
and analytical reviews of important new books, — not 
mere notices, but critical interpetations, with copious 
extracts, in order to give the reader an intelligent con- 
ception of the scope, character, and flavor of every 
current work of wide-reaching interest. In other in- 
stances books will be brought together in groups for 
careful and critical analysis. A sub-editorial depart- 
ment will be added, under the title of “ Notes for 
Readers,” in which will be preserved many minor 
things in literature of interest to readers. The literary 
feature of the JOURNAL will thus be very full and 
and valuable, accurately reflecting everything of im- 
portance that is doing in the world of letters. 


“ The Editor’s Table,” which has always enjoyed no 
little reputation for its acute and suggestive comments 
on current themes, will be continued as hitherto. 


Finally, it should be observed that the subscription 
price is exceedingly low; a magazine of a very supe- 
rior ‘character, in the ample pages of which a large 
quantity of choice literature is presented, at three dol- 
lars a year, affords a combination of cheapness and 
excellence deserving notice. 


TERMS : 25 cents per number; $3.00 per annum, in 
advance, postage prepaid. A club of five will be sent 
one year for $12.00. 


The volumes begin January and July of each year. 
Subscriptions received for any length of time, and may 
be continued for any period. 

APPLETONS’ JOURNAL and the PoPpULAR SCIENCE 


MONTHLY together, for $7.00 per annum, postage pre- 
paid. Full price, $8.00. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Pubtishers, 
5, 3, and 5 Bond Street, 





isfied by making their orders subject to Mr. 





Carter’s judgment in the selection of beautiful 
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Fdgar A. P Poe's $ Works. 


Household ld Edition. 
Poems — Sketches — Essays — Tales of Mystery 
and Imagination — Etc. — Life by R. H. Stod 
dard, and Portrait. 12mo, 850 pp. Cloth, $2.00; 
Half-calf, $4.00 ; Turkey-morocco, $5.00 


Cabinet Edition. 


Poems — Essays — Life by Didier — Introductory 
by Sarah. Helen Whitman — Steel Portrait, and 

Tijustrations. Cloth, $1.50 ; Half-calf. $3.00; Tur- 
key-morocco, $4.00. 


Diamond Edition. 


Life, Poems, and Portrait. Cloth, $1.00; Half- 
calf, $2.25 ; Turkey-morocco, $3.00, 


Library Edition. 


Complete Werks. Life by Ingram, James 
Russell Lowell, and others. 4 vols, Cloth, $7.50 ; 
Half. calf, $15.00, 


For Sale by all Booksellers, and by mail on receipt 
of price by 
W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


295 e 714 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





Tf you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 




















Address A. S. CLARK, 
145 Nassau Street, 
23822 (P) New York City. 
THE * 


Popular Science Monthly. 


(Conducted by BE. L. & W. J. YOUMANS.) 
BEGINNING OF A NEW VOLUME. 


Important New Series of Papers by 
Herbert Spencer. 


A Series of articles by Herbert Spen- 
cer was commenced in ‘THE PoPULAR 
ScIENCE MONTHLY” for November, on the 
“Development of Political Institutions, 
applying the doctrine of evolution to 
political government as a branch of soci 
ology. Herbert Spencer is now the ac- 
knowledged master in this field of inves- 
tigation, and these papers on the natural 
genesis of political institutions will be a 
contribution to knowledge of immense 
value. The discussion will likewise be 
of great theoretical and practical impor- 
tance to students of the science of soci- 
ety and the philosophy of government, 
because a knowledge of the way political 
institutions originated, have grown up, 
and are still advancing, must form the 
future scientific basis of political action. 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY has been often 
pronounced by first-rate judges “ the best periodical in 
the world.” This is because it represents the most 
valuable thought from the most advanced scientific 
men of the age in all countries. 


Its articles and abstracts of articles, original, selected, 
and illustrated, give accounts of all important discov- 
eries and applications of science that are of general in- 
terest. 


Its pages will also be found faithfully to represent 
the progress of scientific ideas, as it affects the higher 
questions of human interest, such as those of the states 
man, the philanthropist, the jurist, the financier, tlhe 
educator, the divine, the artist, the historian, and the 
social reformer. 


Prominent attention has been givenfand will be given 
in these pages to the various sciences which help to a 
better understanding of the nature of man, as affecting 
all private, domestic, and public relations,—in short, to 
the comprehensive science of human nature. 

THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY is adapted to 
the wants of thoughtful, inquiring people. It is ad- 
dressed to the intelligent classes of society, but treats 
its topics in a popular style, as free as possible from 
technicalities, and suited to the capacity and tastcs of 
general readers. 

THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY begins its eight 
eenth volume with the November number. 





TERMS : Five dollars per annum, postage prepaid; 
or, fifty cents per number. 

A club of five will be sent one year to any address for 
$20.00. 

Subscriptions may begin at any time for any period. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
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-PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


THE announcement by D. Appleton & Co., 
of the Popular Science Monthly for 1881 is one 
that should be carefully read by every one of 
our readers. In the November number Her- 
bert Spencer began an important new series of 
papers, which will be continued through the 
year. This monthly fills a niche unfilled by 
any other periodical in the world. The most 
advanced thought of scientific men in all parts 
of the world is presented in its articles and ab- 
stracts of papers. It should be read monthly 
by all thoughtful and inquiring people, and 
especially by all educators, No teacher can 
afford to lose its presentation of the progress 
of scientific ideas. 

The same firm announce the prospectus 
of Appleton’s Journal for 1881. itera- 
ture of a permanent and eg charac- 
ter has always been the leading feature of 
this excellent monthly. Its intelligent discus- 
sion of literature, art, social questions, and its 
critical reviews has aided in quickening the 
intellectual activity of the age. ‘* The Edi- 
tor’s Table’? shows the skill and discrimina- 
tion of a master’s hand at the helm, acute, sug- 
gestive, and broad in its scope. For subscrip- 
tion-price see the announcement in this paper. 


WE invite the special attention of our read- 
ers to the valuable list of miscellaneous books 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, on the 
first page of THe JOURNAL of this week. 


This well known house has a list of standard 
publications which reflect credit upon Ameri- 
can authors and publishers, Examine their 
catalogue before the holiday-purchases are 
made. It will pay yer. 





Joun CuurncH & .Co, have just issued a 
most timely edition of ‘‘ Christmas Services 
for Choir and Congregation,’ containing re- 
sponsive exercises, appropriate Scriptural read- 
ings, and the best hymns and tunes suited to 
that season. Examine their announcement in 
THE JOURNAL, and order at once. 


THE two new choice books for students and 
teachers announced in this issue of Taz Jour- 
NAL, by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 182 Fifth Ave., 


New York, should not be overlooked. We 
have commended them heartily in our book- 
review columns, as of special value to students 
in the art of Drawing, and the hints for home 
reading are useful to all book buyers and 
readers. 


THE TEACHERS’ BUREAU, — American and 
European, — of Professor Legendre, has been 
removed from 67 West 35th street to 1193 
Broadway, New York city, between 28th and 
29th streets. Remember that his number is 
1193 Broadway, and not 1194, as incorrectly 
given in Toe JOURNAL last week. 

THE truth is that no person pursuing indoor 
occupations, can expect to escape the conse- 
quences. Those great organs, the liver and 
kidneys, will become inactive, and they need 


just such a remedy as Kidney-Wort to enable § 


them to keep in a healthy condition. 

















DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools 
Normal Schools, Aondomies, &c. i) 





COLLEGES. ry 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
8B Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registran 
ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn, For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. J AS. W. STRONG, Pres. 


——— 








RURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. For both 
Dinan and gentlemen. Apply to J. J. MORRISON, 
dent. 279 az 


SLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 








PROFESSIONAL. : 

(CAANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 
College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 

Address Prof. E. R. RuGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


M+ INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 22 and 23. 
R. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y, Boston. 


CHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 
Full course of two years; shorter courses in special 
epartments. For circuldr apply to ANNA BARIGHT, 
Princ., Freeman Place, Beacon Street, Boston, Maas. 
Reference, Wm. F. Warren, Pres. Boston Univ. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
U Medical ; 
0) 














ent. For circulars and informa- 
m address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 





Werces TER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. 0. Taompson, Worcester, Mass. 


Vee LAW SCHOOL. lar course two years. 

Post uate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
ears. Fall term opens Sept. 25. For circular, address 
rof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 zz 











FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies, 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
ncipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


[ae SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CuAs. C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


|| pace WOOD INST., Pittafield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
incipal. 12 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. 











m OrnovuTT, A.M., 











ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. _ 
For catalo; 


e or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. For Both Sexes. 

ext entrance examination, September 9, 1880. 

55 az Address EK. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
1679 Washington St. red Deacon House), Boston. 
ALTER SMITH, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next entrance examination, Wednesday, Sept. 1, 
1880. For circulars, address ELLEN HYDE, " 














Publishers. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


NEW BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ BOOK. 
Drifting Round the World. A Boy’s Adventures by 
Sea and Land. By Capt. Cuas. W. HALL, author of 
“The Great Bonanza,” “ Adrift in the Ice Fields,” 
etc. 8vo, illuminated sides, $1.50, $2.50. 
_A book of mammoth proportions, with 200 illustra- 
tions. The author has not aimed to produce sensa- 
tional effects, but rather to furnish true pictures of 
actual things, and to so supply knowledge as well as to 
minister to the pleasures of the imagination. It isa 
book with which all young readers will be pleased. 
tay~ Sent by maii on receipt of price. 296 
HENRY CAREY BAIRD CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 








Carey’s Manual of Social Science. 12mo . .. ..$2.25 
Carey’s Miserl. Papers on the Currency, ete.... 2.50 
Carey’s Principles of Social Science, 3 vols.... 10.00 
Carey’s Unity of Law. 8vo...............cecceese 3.50 


Carey’s Past, Present, and Future. &vo. ---» 2,50 

Carey’s Harmony of Interests: Agricultural, 
Manufacturing, ete... ... iia cetreain cee is 

Elder’s Memoir of Henry ©. Carey. 8vo.... .. . 475 


FOR TEACHERS «=> SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


American Health Primers. 12 vols .in box.... .§6.00 
Wilson’s Hand-book of Hygiene and Sanit’y Sci. 2.75 
Wilson’s Domestic Hygiene and Healthy Homes, 1.50 
Lincoln’s School and Industrial Hygiene ....... -50 
Bible ay ee 3 By a Physician .. .............. 1.98 
Parke’s Practical Hygiene. Illustra 
Mailed free Pan receipt of price. 
RESLEY BLAKISTON, 
PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLER, AND IMPORTER, 
1012 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phitudeiphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONA!. SERIES. 
Westiake’s How te Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature for Little Felks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s Euglish Grammars. 
Pelten’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, publishers of 


Interlinear Classics. 


‘ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merel 
scraping together so much miserable Latin and Gree 
as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully 
in one year.’’— Milton. 

Virgil, Owsar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Ju- 
venal, and Livy, each, $2.25. Homer’s Illad, Gospel 
St. John, and Xenophon’s Anabasis, each, $2.75. 

Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar; 
adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, and to 
all other systems. Price, $1.50. 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American 
ipceeere, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 

istories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 

ce Sample es of Interlinears free. Send for 
terms and poulars Agents wanted. 247 uz 


STANDARD BOOKS OF PERMANENT VALUE: 


Stier’s Words of the Lord Jesus. 3 vols...... $13 00 








247 eow 








Fairbairn’s Typology of Scripture. 2 vols..... 5 00 
Knapp’s Christian Theology. 8vo.............. 3 00 
Homiletic Quarterly...............-.-- per year, 2 00 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
S For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAS8s. 
‘or catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MA8s. 
S For Ladies only. 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss, 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. SooTrT. 138 














FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Artists’ Materials, 


Architects’ and Engineers’ Stationery, 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 
37 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


PREPARATORY. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston 8t., 

Bae ey Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 

erent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate ro of both sexes from three 
to bwenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in ions of Upper Department. — th 








GLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 
F ay I., prepares for College, Scientific Schools, and 
0 








. Experienced teachers throughout. 

_¥a" Catalogues furnished gratis. 253 2z sp Business. ; 4 ome school bailtings, 
W th complete modern appointments; e an 

A. A. ALKER & CO. Philosophical Laboratory ; Military Drill. Apply to 
IMPORTING Mowry & GorF, Principals. s 

9 ODDARD SEMINARY, am, ve A first-class 

rmen Boarding School for both sexes. mses moderate. 

rtists Colo . For catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, cipal. 80zz 


594 Washington St., Boston. 

Sole Agents for the celebrated Artists’ O11 Colors 
of Messrs. Tacker and Greene of Boston. 

_ Send for Price-list and testimonials. 


Badges and Medals. 


W. A. HAYWARD, 
202 Broadway, New York, 
Man er 
COLLEGE, SCHOOL, CLUB, Prize, AND SOCIETY 
BADGES, MEDALS, AND JEWELS, 
|= a Illustrated *Catalo me of Special Designs sent 
free upon request. eat 276 tf 


J. DAVIS WILDER, 


HIRAM, MAINE,. ....(Formerly of Chicago, Il.) 
Inventor, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer of 


WILDER’S BLACKBOARD PAINT 
OF ALL COLORS. 


BLACKBOARD SURFACES, of all colors, made and re- 
paired in eyery part of the World, 279 op 











ENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 


INSTITUTE, South Williamstown 
Ge YLOCK his ’ 





e Co., Mass. Established in 1842, Pre; 
Bee Coll or for the Scientific School. For cata 
logues address BENJ. F. MILLS, A.M., Principal. 


VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
fall pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
c or private. Address Capt. J. K. Buck yy, A. M. 


. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Spins advantages for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply to H.T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


TON English and Classical School. 
pg ENT. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 ss 























A YANT & STRATTON BUS. COLLEGE 
p* sees 283 Westminster Street, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
h and practical business course. 
A realer ree by padressing T. B. STOWELL, Prin. 














wn town. Terms and $5 outfit 
$66 treo, Addvess H, HaLuErr & Co,, Me. 


ee meebo ie Sarena he OLE GL IIOP. LLL, LTE, 




















N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
National Subscription Agency 
TO and Foreign, at CLUB RATEs. Send 
ry of every kind at wholesale rates. 
application. School Supplies,all kinds. 
MO N EY, Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
253 zz 
37 and 39 Brattle Street, Boston. 
B. SPRAGUE, Head-master of the Girls High 
use in some of the best colleges and high schools. In- 
27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORE, 
Brown’s Lustitutes ef English Grammar. 
Roscoe’s Elementary Chemistry. 
The Grobe Method with Variations. 
Price, 30 cents. 
Literary and Educational Notes 
Sixth Volume. 
$1.25 a year, in advance or = ninety days. 8 





=|} _ ELECTRICITY ! —— 
Elementary Guide Book for Practical Experiments 
and Self-study. A most suitable guide for teacher and 


student. Price, cts. Address CURT W. MEYER, 
182 Broadway, New York. 292 


--- BARGAINS IN BOOKS, === 


Appleton’s Cyclo a, 16 vols.; Cloth, $60; Sheep, 
$75; Half-mor., $90; Half-russia, $100. Johnson 
Cyclopedia, 4 vols.; Cloth, $35; Half-mor., $42. Brit- 
annica, ninth edition, English: Cloth, $6.50 per vol.; 
Half-russia, og American Edition: Cloth, $4 per 

















vol.; Sheep, $5; Half-calf,$6. Chambers’ Cyclo 
ag Edition, 10 vols.; Cloth, $18.75; Sheep, 
$27.50; Half-calf, $35; Half-russia, $40. Soountiontt 
sets of these works furnished at concessions from above 
prices. Liberal discounts on all books ordered through 
us. nae? wom solicited. 

NE YORK & LONDON BOOK CO., 
284 tf 1191 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


SCHOOL & AMATEUR DRAMAS, 


Best collection published.... Price, 15 cts. each. 


59 | SCHOOL AND PARLOR TABLEAUX. 


A choice collection, classical and comic. .. ...25 cts 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON DIALOGUES. 
Short and spicy, for boys and girls. Two numbers 
ready. Per number..............-+..-- .. 25 cta. 
SCBAP-BOOK RECITATION SERIES, 
Latest! Freshest! Best! Two numbers; each, 25 cts. 
THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT'S 
QUESTIONS. Just the thing for class-drill, 
reviews, and examinations. 
Arithmetic, 1000 questions and problems..... 25 cts. 
acegzeeny, Wee questions eos cesnepeeehes 606 GP Gal 
HOURS OF RECREATION. 
A nee magazine for teachers, students, and 
young folks; spicy, pointed, and interesting. Con- 
ns choice readings, dialogues, etc. Per y’r, 50c. 
Full descriptive catalogue free. 
Address, T. 8. DENISON, 
290 tf eow 70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Il. 


/ KNIGHT, :ADAMS+%+G6. roe 
14 Milk St., Boston, 


Booksellers, Stationers 


AND DEALERS IN -~ 
# TEACHERS’ SUPPLIES. 


aw We carry the largest stock of School 
and College Text-books to be found in New 
England. A full line of Blank Books and 
Stationery, adapted to every want. Special 
discounts to Teachers and School Boards. 
Correspondence solicited, ADDRESs AS ABOVE. 


Agents Wanted. 
‘The Student’s Shakespeare,” 


A scholarly analysis of the great master of the English 


tongue, b 
By HENRY J. FOX, D.D. 
This volume places at immediate command the most 
important thoughts which Shakespeare gave to the 
world. 

Over Five Thousand subjects, topically arranged, 
owe the most brilliant illustrations for the use 
of all. 

A fresh, taking, beautiful book. Price, $5.00. Sold 
only by subscription. Agents wanted, Send for cir- 
cular. Subscriptions received by 

B. A. FOWLER & CO., Publishers, 


8 Hawley Street, Boston, Maas. 
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Agents Wanted, 
The Living Thoughts of Living Thinkers, 


a collection of over 2,000 selections of 


PROSE and POETRY, 
BRILLIANT SAYINGS, 
CHOICE SENTIMENTS, 
And RARE WISDOM, 


Abounding in EZloguence and Grand Thoughts, selected 
from 900 Authors ; designed to influence 


The MEMORY, . 
The UNDERSTANDING, and 
The AFFECTIONS. 


llustrated with 16 Steel Plates of Leading Thinkers 
vith ‘Auto ph of each. Sold in English cloth, red 
edges, for $2.50. 


d territory apply to 
sient YTENRY J. JOHNSON, 


21 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


“PHYSICAL LIFE 
BOTH SEXES. 


A brilliant hook, marinating in stvie, pure in 
language, endorsed by physicians every-where. n 
elaborate exposition of the Physical Life of Man 
and Woman. Elegantly printed and fully Illus- 
trated. Extraordi nducements to Agents. 
Address JONES BROTHERS & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 











- WESTERN AND MIDDLE - STATES 
EDUCATORS. 


ANTED.—A few energetic and nes 

rienced agents wanted in the Western and Middle 

States to canvass for our educational publications 

—EDUCATION (was = gore : goseees 

OF EDUCATION (weekly) ; THE PRI 

(monthly). Good Sean ion allowed. To satisfactory 
ts Ue will devote their whole time to the work we 


1 tee their . For lars, terms, 
oe. ane THOS. W. Re et er Publisher, &e., 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 289 














Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
269 37 Park Row, New York City. 
H OW Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 

Order all PERIODICALS American 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers aupplied with Books, and Station- 
e 

SAV E A full line of SCHEDLER’sS SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
1314 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
J. L. HAMMETT, 
SPRAGUE’S MASTEBPIECES OF ENG- 
LISH LITERATURE. By Cov. HOMER 
School, Boston. 
This work is highly esteemed by scholars and is in 
troduction price, $1.50. 
WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 
PUBLISH 
Brown’s First Lines of English Gjrammar. 
Brown’s Grammar of English Grammars. 
Lambert's Primary af ere a 
Atkinson’s Ganot’s Elementary Physics. 
Very favorable terms for introduction. 248 tf 
Explicit directions for teaching Arithmetic in 
Primary Grades, 
By G. C. FISHER, Supt. of Schools, Dover, N.H. 
Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
OFFICIAL PAPER OF NEBRASKA. 
By L. B. FIFIELD, Regent of State University. 
tes good schools teachers, and good pay, 
withes ane mination ainst women. SSemtmouthy, 
opies, 6 cents. Address 
mL. B. FIFIELD, Kearney, Nebraska. 
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The ‘Most Popular School Books 


OF THE DAY ARE 


Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 


AMONG 


Appletons’ School Readers. 
Appletens’ Arithmetics. 
Quackenubes’s Histories. 

Stickney’s Pen and Picture Series. 
Medel Copy-Boeks vay Rees 
Primary Cepy-Beeks (Sliding Copies). 
Youmans’s Chemistry. 

VYoumans’s Botanies, 

Harkness’s Latin Series. 

Madley’s Greek Grammar. 


Complete Price List and Catalogue of all our School Publications, comprising Standard Text-Books for every 
department of study, from Primary Schools to Colleges and Universities, sent post paid on application. Liberal 
ret and regular supplies. Send for ‘‘ Educational Notes.” 


D. APPLETON & 00., Publishers, New York, Boston, and Chicago. 


terms made for fi 





A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 

The National Teachers’ Library, 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly. eD 

ers. 
$1.50 per annum. eagle pee fe 
EB Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 118 William St, NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 
Hi. M. CABLE, 323 Bromfield St., Boston. 


WHICH ARE: 


Appletens’ New Geographies. 

Cernell’s Geographies. 

Quackenbes’s Lessons in Language, Gram- 
mar,and Composition. 

Krusi’s Drawing Courses. 

Primer Series of Science, History, ahd Lit- 
erature. 

Ballard’s Pieces te Speak. 

Ballard’s Words, and Werd-Writer. 
Rte., Kte., Etec. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 

PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 
Swinton’s Outlines of History; 
Swinton's Word Book Series ; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton’s Geographies ; 
Webster's Dictionaries; 
Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
am HARREBISON HUME, 
a3 





J. H. BUTLER & 00., 
Now Ready! Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE NEW AMERICAN SERIES. 


GRADED PROBLEMS 


—IN— 


Arithmetic and Mensuration. 


With or Without Answers. 
List Price, 67¢.; Intr. Price, 63¢.; Malling Price, 80c. 


bout 3 new, fresh, and practical examples are 
ee aa graded, on the plan of the New 
American Arithmetics, yet so arranged that the book 
will readily supplement — other series. Pupils who 
master these examples will have no difficulty after- 
wards in solving any fair questions in Arithmetic. 

Published by J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
293 d Philadelphia. 





OLARK. & MAYNARD, New York, 


Andersen’s Histories and Hist’! Readers ; 


ighten’s History of Reme; 
Thomson's New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 


Keetel’s French Course 

Reed and Kellegg’s Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Ea her Lessens in English; 

ysielegy 


Hutchisen’s and Hy me. 


WILLIAMS, 4gt., ABRAM BROWN, 
J Riatison Bt, Chicago. 117 Devonshire S8t., Boston. 


_-B GLAXTON & CO., 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
ps ern English Literature. 

te’s Astronomy. 

Roth’s Short Latin” See. on oe 
Roth’s Short Geography an 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walkers Blements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 


Dicti 5 
Hay’s Every Day Reasoning. 
*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. | 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. | 
BERARD'S New U.S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. | 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York. 
$ .65 








15 Bromfield St. 
BOSTON. 


142 Grand St. 
NEW YORK. 





| 25 Washington St. 
CHICAGO. 





Adams's 
Olmsted's 


00 History of English Literature, 


44 Milk Street, Beston. 
ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 
36 Bromfeld St., BOSTON. 
TWO BOOKS FOR 
Supplementary Reading, 


By FRANCIS W. PARKER, Supr. of Schools, Boston, and 
Louis H. MARVEL, Supt. of Schools, Gloucester, Mass. 


&@ Specimen copies 3O cents each. 
8. &. BEEDE, Dabugue, la.; O. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Publish Franklin 8q.. NEW YORE, 





Publishers of 
Payson 
Barthoi 
Dinsmore’s Graded S 
Patterson’s Com 
Crosby’s Greek 
Hanson’s Latin Course. 

The Cambridge Course of Physics. 
Wilson’s Treatise on Punctuation. 


HILADELPHRI 
Invite attention to the following Educational Works 
published by them: 
Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetios. 
Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 
Haldeman’s Etymology. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Atwater'’s Elementary Logic. 
Leed's History of the United States. 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham’s Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Cireulars sent on application. 245 zz 


PORTER & COATES, 
Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 


J.B. LIPPINOOTT & 00., Publishers 





The following are the newest and best text-books, 


and are endorsed by prominent educators as superior 
to all others: 


Baub’s Normal First Reader. 
ce “é Second “é 
Third 

ee é Fourth ce 

“ ‘ Fifth ‘“ 
Raub’s Elementary Arithmetic. 

66 Complete 66 
Buckwalter’s Elementary Speller. 

66 Comprehensive 

Ceates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Bhetoric. 
Brown’s Elementary Algebra. 
Sharpless’s Geometry. 


&@™ Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 


‘é 6 “eé 





POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 
107 Chambers St., New York 


Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Boeks. 
emew’s Drawing Series. 

ing Blanks. 
osition Books. 

ext Books. 


Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 
General New-England Agent, 
1 iia A. 8. MANSON, 32 Bromfield &t., Boston. 





ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
The only Illustrated School Edition in the World. 
Twenty Volumes Now Ready. 
The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Cesar. — The Tem- 
ose — Henry VIII. — Richari LI. — Richard LIL. — 
acbeth.— A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. — Henry V. 
— As You Like It.—Hamlet.— Much Ado About Noth- 
ing.— Romeo and Juliet.— Othello. — Twelfth Night. — 
Tbe Winter's Tale.—King John. — Henry 1V. Part L.— 
Henry 1V. Part Il.—King Lear. 
From EpwWin A. ABBOTT, M.A., Author oy “ Shake- 
spearian Grammar.”’—* I have not seen any edition that 
— so much necessary information into so 
small a space, nor any that so completely avoids the 
common faults of commentaries on Shakeepeare, _ 
needless repetition, superfluous explanation, and un- 
scholar-like ignoring of difficulties.” Please send for 
Circulars. A. ©. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
2a 41 Franklin &. Boston, 8s. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


American Poems, Selected from the works of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Bi hical Sketches and Notes. 16mo, g1.25. 
AMERIC PROSE. A companion volume to 
“ American Poems.” Selections from the works of 
Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, 
Lowell, Thorean, Emerson. With Introduction and 
Notes, which make it an admirable reading-book for 
High and Grammar Schools, and no less attractive to 
the eral reader. $1.25. 

BALLADS AND LYRICS. Selected and ar- 
ran by Henry CABoT LODGE. i6mo. A very at- 
tractive collection of about one hundred and fifty of 
the best ballads and lyrics in English and American 
literature. Hardly any striking poem of these classes, 
from “‘ Chevy Chase” to “The Wonderful One-Hoas 
ai is omitted from this book, which is equally de 
sirable for use in schools and the family ards. $1.25. 
Andrews’ Latin Series. 

Botta’s Handbook Universal Literature. 12mo. $2.50. 
Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 30 cts. 
Greene’s English Language. $1.05 

Murdock’s Vocal Culture. $1.25. 

Richardson’s Primer of American Literature. 50c. 








and families. 
natural colors, and arranged 
lessons. 


L, PRANG & O0., 


Art anp EpvucatTionaL PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury 8t., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Emdustrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by Pkror. WALTER SMITH, 
— supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 


ools,and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 
The American Drawing Models for the use 


of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
Animals and _— represented in their 
or instruction with object- 


Prang’s American Chromes. 15d 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 





Hart’s German Classics for Students. 


(4 vols. ready) 1.00 and $1.25 


$ 

Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), 

The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 
Godustn'e Cyclo. of Biagrapl 
n’s + 0; aph new ed. 
Brackett’s apd ) 

Gombert’s French Classics, Per vol., 
Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1 
_| Ireltand’s Pocket Classical 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, 


8 .75 

1.26 
"Tl. 4.50 
5.00 
1.26 

-50 
-50 
-75 
1.26 


ontin. 


oetry for Home and School, 


ctionary, 


Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Xsthetics, and Logic 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 
Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, ete, 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 


to the Publishers. 





JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Indactive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. S. 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8S. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milme’s Elements of Algebra. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 

First Lessons in Philology. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 





Seymour’s Arithmetics. 
Hotze’s Physics and Physiology. 

Jameson’s Rhetorical Method and Sel. for Reading. 
Mergan’s Lit. Studies from the Great British Authors. 


G. I. JONES & CO., 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Vickroy’s Grammars. 


Selling Agents New Eng. 
GuT, ABAtn & cow!” 
14 Milk Street, Boston. 


Send for ateteoe. 
NIE 
192 zz 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational Publications. 
Guyot'’s New Secures, 
Guyot'’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Pelter’s New Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 
ont aw valuable Grammar and High-school Text 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 
233 Hawley Street, Boston. 


180 
SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORE, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 
Olmey’s Arithmetics, 

(A fall Common School course in two books.) 
Olnmey’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Patiersen’s Spellers. 

Celton’s New Geograpkis:. 
Shaw’s English Literature. 
Lessing’s Outline of U. S. Mistery. 
Heoocker’s New Physiology. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy. 
HMill’s Elem. of Rhetoric aud Composition. 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 

Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 
For terms address W. H. FAUNCE 

t for New 


114 ss 41 Fran 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & 00 


758 Broadway, New York. 
No Teacher of Elementary Arithmetic 


CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 


By MALCOLM MACVICAR, LL.D., 
Principal of State Normal School, Potsdam, N.Y. 


Full of practical, helpful instruction an suggestion as 
to the best methods of teaching this most important 
branch of education. Pages 258. Sent to teachers by 
mail post paid on receipt of 60 cts. 285 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, 
Have Just Published 
WORDS AND NUMBERS. 
Book for Primary Schools. 
SAWYER, A.M., Associate Principal in State Nor- 
mal School, New Britain, Conn. 16mo. 
Sent for examination on receipt of 18 cts. 

This work is designed for the second year in Primary 
Schools, and is based on an entirely new plan. It com- 
bines in one book, with sufficient suggestions and mod- 
els for teachers, the subjects -- to be taught in 
the second year; so that, with the exception of a 
Reader, no other book will be needed. The manual 
was 0 y prepared for primary schools under the 
author's supervision, and is pubiished at the request of 
teachers who have used it and seen the results of its use. 

Cc sent on application. Correspondence so- 
licited. 


Address Publishers, as above ; or 
THOMAS H. BUSH, Agent, 
256 


70 Metropolitan Block, C 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


Maury’s Geo phies. 

Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry: 
Gildersieeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Serie«. 155 22 


A NEW TEXT -BOOK. 


— FOR — 
Scientific Schools and Colleges. 
SHARLES’ FIELD ENGINEERING, 


A Handbook of the Theory and Practice of 


RAILWAY SUBVEWING, LOCATION, 
AND CONSTRUCTION, 


Designed for CLASSROOM, FIELD, and OFFICE 
USE, and containing a large number of Useful Tables, 
Original and Selected. 

By WILLIAM, H. SEARLES, C.E. 


Morocco tuck 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 





d, 


lin Street, Bosten. 








A Lesson- 
By HENRY E. 











293 15 Astor Place, New YORK. 








MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 

Hiuxiey’s Lessons in Elem. Ph logy ,$1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical °9 1.10 
Besceoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chem > 1.10 
SJouew’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Sevon’s E tary Lessonsin Logic, .90 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.35 


154 zz 22 Bond Street. ew York. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


PUBLISH 





In a series of Biographical Sketches by 
By W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
12m0, Cloth ..... 2.66006 ee cee cee seer ove GeTB. 








‘48 Biocoher St., New York, 


Adapted to any of 
used; and words in legible Scrip 
(4) A practical Color Chart. 


Bite, 36 


Eclectic Educational Series. 





Just Published. — McGUFFEY’S REVISED READING-CHARTS. 


27 Nos., ee 
e 


t Modern 


(1) Twenty-four Primary Lessons, in large, new, clear and handsomely illustrated. 
Methods of teaching reading. The st mand oe z 
¢ ure on every Chart, (2) A large Roman Alp 


of Diacritical Marks is 


e stan 
« (8) A large Script Alphabet. 


PRICE. 


MoGUFFEY’S REVISED READING-CHARTS are published in two convenient forms: (1) On heavy Manilla 
with a strong portfolio; and (2) Printed on the best Book Board 


x 32 inches. 
Per set, on Manilla, with Portfolio, 
By - 


Per set, Mounted on 
Published by 


Paper and mounted on heavy Tar 8. 


* $0380 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
M. W. TEWEKSBURY, New-zngiand Agent, 


Ne. 8 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, 


CINCINNATI anv NEW YORK. 
206 





